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PARIS IMPROVED. 


THE citizens of London and the citizens of 
Paris can be compared and contrasted in 
| almost the same terms as the cities them- 
| selves: the one sombre, heavy, large, con- 
| tinually expanding, seldom changing; the 
other bright, compact, open, lively, and ever 
improving. The pace of London improvement 
| is that of the overgrown alderman, or of his 
| own beloved turtle. It takes a lustre to pull 
|| down and rebuild a house or two in Chancery 
| Lane, a decade to reconstruct Cannon Street, 
| and a lifetime to open out an entirely new 
| thoroughfare. In our youth, a nest of 
| rookeries was demolished on the Clerkenwell 
| side of Holborn Bridge, under pretence of 
continuing Farringdon Street to be an open 
| route for the Northern and Western Rail- 
| ways: we are now more than middle-aged, 
| our second son has attained his majority, and 
| Farringdon Street still stands where it did. 
It is neither longer nor broader than it was 
when Fleet Ditch ceased to be navigable for 
| merchant ships, and when Fleet Market after- 
| wards flourished above that covered estuary. 
| It isnot a foot nearer to Bath, nor Liverpool, 
nor Berwick-upon-Tweed. The loose bricks ; 
the unconsidered tiles ; the rusty, dinted frag- 
| ments of pots and kettles; the rugged mounds 

of filth; the slimy holes and puddles; the 
| jagged profiles of tenements half torn down, 
| halt standing; the arches of empty coal-cellars; 
|| the carcases of dead domestic animals; the 
| bones of others whose death and skeleton- 
hood dates three reigns back ; the “tempo- 
rary” posts and barriers now decayed with 
age; and the stenches from Cow Cross’; all 
|| continue to seethe and breed pestilence in 
the hideous gap dug out of the centre of this 
metropolis nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. Yet, during that time, there has been 
activity of another kind close by. Hundreds 
of dinners have been eaten; thousands of 
turtle have been slain and washed down 
with oceans of cold punch ; millions of money 
in coal-dues and corn-dues have been squan- 
dered, and diverted from their legal purposes, 
into ever-running channels of gormandising 
and jobbery. Further off in the world a vast 
amount of work has been done, of precisely 
the same sort as that which our citizens have 
wretchedly shirked. Within the territories of | 


the United States, whole cities have been 
built, peopled, and organised, of not much 
smaller extent than the city of London 
proper. Miles and miles of ground have 
been covered with habitations in other 
parts of the fglobe, and called St. Fran- 
cisco, Melbourne, Port Philip, what you 
will. Even while the wise men of the East 
have been haggling about one little piece of 
open ground at the base of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, a considerable portion of the capital 
of the great French empire has been not only 
razed, but rebuilt; rebuilt with a degree 
of solidity not easily conceivable in this 
our city of bricks and stucco; and in a style 
of splendour which would have startled the 
late Mr. John Martin, notably the most 
extreme idealist of gorgeous architecture ever 
known. 

Indeed, since the tradition of Cadmus and 
the magical realities of the gold districts, we 
know of no instance of rapid building to 
equal the recent transformations in Paris. 
In the three years during which this short 
work has been mainly in action, there have 
been swept away a great many narrow crooked 
streets, which reeked with open streams of 
foetid refuse ; which were without side-pave- 
ments—foot-passengers, horses, vehicles and 
filth, all mixing there in continual confu- 
sion ;—which were seldom lighted by the 
sun by day, in consequence of the height and 
close proximity of the opposite houses, and 
which were but dimly lighted by night, with 
miserable lamps slung across the road ; which 
were densely thronged from the cellars to the 
roofs, by a variety of inmates whose salient 
characteristic was wicked squalor ; into which 
prudent people never ventured after sunset, 
and where imprudent people were frequently 
robbed and sometimes qualified by the coup 
de clef, or some other sudden passport, for the 
Morgue ; nests, in short, of disquiet, disease, 
and iniquity, Not only have entire neigh- 
bourhoods such as these, been swept away 
wholesale, but every part of the city has 
been more or less improved in detail. Streets 
of moderate width have had their narrow 
entrances enlarged; sharp turns have been 
squared, and corner houses made to form 
double, instead of single angles—so that these 
widened cross-roads are never crowded, and 


seldom obstructed ; projecting houses have | 
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been forced back into line with the rest; 
convenient thoroughfares have been opened 
through blind blocks of buildings which sepa- 
rated one quarter from another. Yet, uti- 
lity was not the sole motive power which 
has executed these improvements. The 
love of ornament and a passion for display, 
always attributed to the French, have been 
brilliantly and beautifully exhibited ; espe- 
cially in the Rue de Rivoli and the Boulevard 
de Sebastopol. But above these, common- 
sense (the most uncommon sense known), 
proclaims itself from every improved street 
and altered house. An English architect, 
or a member of the City Improvements 
Committee with any conscience or any ob- 
servation, cannot walk through Paris without 
feeling ashamed and humiliated. 

“But, sir, we live in a free country: ina 
country where private property is respected 
and private right a palladium. France, sir, 
is a despotic country. There, your house is 
not your castle ; you can have it pulled down 
about your ears at a moment’s notice, merely 
to promote public convenience. Our govern- 
ment cannot, with one stroke of a pen or 
after a one-sided discussion with civic 
authorities, depopulate a neighbourhood to 
have it built up again. We must wait until 


capital has accumulated from the proper 
sources; until leases have fallen in, and 
ground-landlords fallen out; until paving- 
boards have been conciliated, and commis- 


sioners of sewers are agreed; until acts of 
parliament» are, at an incredible cost and 
waste, fought through both houses, surveyors 
consulted, fees guaranteed to high-minded 
architects, building contracts—wickedly para- 
phrased by the vulgar as “jobs”—solemnly 
sealed and legalised. Sir, the boasted Parisian 
improvements have been made, 1 will venture 
to say, at the single will of the Emperor, and 
against the several wills of thousands of 
ousted tenants and ruined landlords; for 
despotism can do in ten minutes, what sober, 
constitutional legality is obliged to be busy 
ten years about.” 

So says the honourable Deputy for the ward 
of St. Vitus’s Backlane ; but that eminent and 
respected public nuisance is in error. He will 
perhaps be surprised to hear, that not a jot 
of private right was invaded ; that every stone 
in Paris which formerly stood on the area of 
improvement was paid full value for, before a 
slate was removed or a pickaxe lifted ; that 
every owner and occupier was fairly compen- 
sated, not only for lossand removal of property, 
but for damage done to his business—compen- 
sated too, not with the off-hand tyranny of 
“take that or none ;” but, in case of dispute, by 
juries selected from his own class. If the 
worthy St. Vitus’s Deputy could divest him- 
self of his London Corporation prejudices, 
and could inquire into the subject, he 
would perceive that nearly every expedient, 
every administrative arrangement, every 
mode of negotiation and adjustment between 
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the authorities of the city of Paris and the 
imperial government, is applicable to the 
speedy improvement of his own or any other 
swat ill-planned, ill-governed city in these 
iberally governed dominions. 

The nucleus of the Paris improvements is 
the Hétel de Ville. Around it, the first great 
shattering and shocking of vile streets took 
place ; and, in it, are performed the admini- 
strative and financial operations by which 
the wholesale changes are set in motion. The 
chief municipal authorities do all their work 
in this gorgeous Guildhall, partly of their 
own free inspirations and will, and partly 
under the direction of government. ‘There, 
the plans for changing some of the*worst 
parts of the capital into palatial habi- 
tations, are devised, deliberated on, and 
adopted ; thence, come out the loans for 
carrying on the work, which capitalists 
eagerly “take up;” and there the work is 
paid for when itis finished. As, however, itis | 
thought possible that a body of gentlemen of 
equal status to the aldermen and common- 
councilmen of London, are not solely sufii- 
cient for deciding upon works of such mag- 
nitude, their proceedings have to be ratified 
by the conseil des batiments civils, an impe- 
rial committee, composed of five of the most 
eminent French architects and eight non- 
professional colleagues, whose business it is 
to report upon all plans respecting public 
structures. The sanction and co-operation 
of the minister of finance is also necessary 
to the monetary operations ; because, as the 
construction of several public offices and 
other public works is included, a certain 
quota of expense is paid out of the imperial 
treasury. It must not be supposed that 
these and other excellent regulations were 
framed to direct this single outburst of archi- 
tectural renovation ; they are the law of the 
land, made and provided for all such cases, 
by the astonishingly far-seeing and compre- 
hensive Code Napoléon—a code which Bri- 
tain, though she did rise out of the azure 
main to the singing of Guardian Angels, has 
some cause to envy. 

It was originally intended that the vast 
alterations to be made in the map of Paris 
should occupy fifteen years ; but the present 
emperor had his reasons for ordering that 
they should be finished in five years ; so that 
a considerable amount of capital had to be 
raised in a very short time. Fortunately 
the task was not difficult ; for, as municipal 
tom-foolery and gluttony are not the 
business of the Hétel de Ville, a fund, appli- 
cable to the work, already existed in its 
coffers amounting to about sixty millions of 
francs. The credit of a corporation so flushed 
with ready money, is in itself a bank ; and, 
when more money was wanted, an additional 
sum of fifty millions of francs was eagerly 
lent by capitalists. No sooner are proposals 
for a loan announced, than the scrip rises to a 
high premium, and the competition for it is 
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so 
have been raised, by lottery, upon the excess | 
in premiums alone. Five millions of pounds 
sterling have therefore been raised since 
the year eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
for buying up property to improve Paris, 
besides vast sums realised by old building 
materials and fittings. Two years more of 
well-spent and costly activity have yet to 
elapse, before the contemplated regeneration 
will be complete. 

The doomed quarters having been marked 
out, notices to quit are served upon the occu- 
piers. The bargain with each proprietor 
differs little, in the first instance, from that 
entered into between an ordinary buyer and 
seller. The municipality is willing to give so 
much; the vendor demands so much; if 
terms cannot at once be arranged, the dispute 
is referred to a compensation jury, composed 
of members of the council-general of the 
department of the Seine. Upon the whole, 
our inquiries led to the belief that the sums 
awarded are fair. Some cases of underpay- 
ment and hardship could,of course, be adduced 
on the one side, as well as instances of exor- 
bitant demand on the other. There are, 
indeed, whispers, of tradesmen living in the line 
of projected improvement, making out before- 
hand on their books, enormous transactions 
which only existed in their books, to mystify 
the jurors into extravagant payment for loss 
of trade by forced removal. Even lodgers are 
compensated by indemnités locarives according 
to the value of their holdings. Where one family 
in London is put tothe rout by the demolition of 
a house, from four to five families are ejected 
in Paris, where the inhabitants are nearly all 
lodgers; each house being separated into 
tenements ; and each floor containing a com- 
plete and distinct household.* The consequence 
of the sudden sweeping away of habitations, 
caused shelter to become uncommonly scarce, 
Enormous rents were, for a time demanded, 
even for the meanest garrets and the dampest 
cellars; and the poorer and industrious 
classes suffered intensely. Ejected families, 
in a most piteous plight, were seen in the 
streets, following the tumbrils or the hand- 
carts in which their household appliances 
were piled, unable to find a roof to cover 
them. Many were obliged to remain out of 
doors in the midst of frost and snow, until the 
faery caused certain waste places to 

hutted, in which they gave the houseless 
shelter, free of charge. After a time, new 
houses were ready, and these inconveniences 


disappeared. 

‘There are, it must be remarked, some 
circumstances which render these sudden 
changes in Paris much more easy than in 
London. House-building must always be a 





* In eighteen hundred and fifty-one, according to the 
us, the average number of individuals living in each 
house in Paris was twenty-six. In eighteen hundred and 
uenteen the average was twenty-four inmates per | 
ouse, ' 
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strong, that ten millions more francs | 
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more rapid operation in most parts of France 
than in England. Hitherto, underground 
works have not cost much time there ; and— 
although the ancient fosses surrounding the 
garrison were converted at an early period 
into main sewers, and a great straight sewer, 
running east and west under the city, was 
constructed in thirteen hundred and seventy 


| —yet few of the houses are drained into them 


to this day. But, by a decree of the sixth of 
December, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
a system of tubular drainage into them, and 
into a new sewer running parallel to the 
Seine, on the south side, was established ; 
ten years being allowed to the proprietors 
of house-property to cause the necessary con- 
nection to be made. The main sewers will 
be eventually discharged into the Seine a 
few miles below Paris ; but, so far above tidal 
influence, that the sewerage will be carried 
away. Not all the grand new streets and 
beautiful houses, nor the noble monuments 
and public buildings, will improve Paris so 
thoroughly and fundamentally as this mea- 
sure. The abolition of cesspools centuries 
old, with which its foundations are honey- 
combed, and of the pestiferous voiries of 
Montfaucon and Bondy into which they 
have for ages been emptied, will increase the 
hygienic condition of the city beyond all 
calculation. 

The ground cleared, at the expense already 
indicated, had to be covered; and the four 
thousand master-builders who habitually find 
business in Paris—though taking upon 
themselves a fair share of such work as adding 
some half mile to the arcaded Rue de Rivoli 
(already one of the grandest streets in Europe) 
—were not able to provide capital for real- 
ising all the gigantic projects demonstrated in 
the plans laid out on paper. The universal 
remedy in such a case, a joint-stock company, 
instantly sprang into existence; and the 
covering of those acres of rugged waste known 
as the Place de Carrousel—with its noble 
triumphal arch and its tall, grim coffee-shop 
that stood for many years a solitary and 
shaky spectre of the past; with its second- 
hand book, curiosity, and stuffed-bird stalls ; 
with its clamorous shoe-cleaners and politely 
importunate dealers in second-hand umbrel- 
las, canes, and catalogues of the picture 
gallery—has been gorgeously accomplished by 
the Société des Immeubles de Rivoli assisted 
by the funds of the Société de Crédit Mobilier. 
The palace of the Louvre and the palace of 
the Tuileries—recently not much less than a 
quarter of a mile apart—are now joined by 
galleries and arcades of great architectural 
beauty set with gateways and pavilions 
adorned with caryatides and aliegorical 
groups of the most elaborate design and 
execution. The new edifices thus enclosing 
the Place de Carrousel, comprise two inner 
squares, immense barracks, public offices, an 
extensive riding-school, stables, and great 
additions to the Tuileries palace itself. The 
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same company have also built, close by, the 
largest hotel in Europe. The Hétel du Louvre, 
standing opposite to the north face of 
these structures, in the Rue de Rivoli, covers 
more than an English acre and a half of 
ground. It has eight hundred rooms; and 
presents as splendid a specimen of interior 
decoration and furnishing as is known to 
exist. Four years ago, when the Place de 
Carrousel was a void, this magnificent tra- 
veller’s rest was the site of several back 
streets. 

It is needless to detail all that the Société 
des Immeubles de Rivoli has effected ; and, to 
those readers not thoroughly acquainted with 
Paris as it stood in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one, a description of the other improve- 
ments would be tedious. What has already 
been said will give a faint idea of the power of 
capital and skill when energetically directed. 
What capital, without well-directed skill, can 
effect they know pretty well from experience 
at home. The architectural and structural 
achievements of Paris are on a much larger 
scale than those of our Houses of Parliament, 
for instance, yet have taken not a hundredth 
—perhaps (for we do not yet see the end of 
Westminster palace looming in the distance) 
not a thousandth, part of the time. 

We must repeat, however, that building of 
the first class is naturally an easier opera- 
tion in France than in England. The neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, the banks of the Loire, 
and other large districts abound with a soft, 
tractable stone of dazzling whiteness, which 
cuts with little more difficulty than wood ; 
hardening with age and exposure. Squared 
into cubes, and moved with ease, on account of 
its comparatively light specific gravity, this 
material enables the French mason to pile up 
his walls in half the time, and with three times 
the solidity, that an English bricklayer can 
his; the neatness and beauty of the work 
being necessarily very much greater. Even 
rough walls, built with small unhewn stone, 
(limousinage) are more rapidly raised than 
brick walls, and are often faced and dressed 
with the softer hewn stone. The new streets 
abound with the richest sculptured orna- 
ment; and this is chiefly executed after the 
shell has been run up: not delayed piece- 
meal in the sculptor’s shed before being 
set in. 

But, evil was foreseen in these rapid 
building performances themselves, Philoso- 
phers of the St. Vitus’s Backlane school 
shrugged their shoulders, and predicted that 
the concentration of a prodigious number 


|| of workmen whose employment could last 


| 


for only a certain time, would be a huge 
foundation for disturbance, when the work 
was done and the workmen discharged. 
But, the prophets knew nothing about the 
character and circumstances of the French 
mason and stone-cutter; necessarily the 
largest body of operatives massed together in 
the capital. They had not read about him in 
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an article on the French Workman, which 
appeared in this miscellany,* nor M. le Play’s 
account of him in his prodigious (but not 
quite trustworthy), Monography of the 
Workmen of Europe, This author de- 
clares that the masons are, or have been 
—for they are deteriorating, he says,—mo- 
dels of prudence and sobriety. They travel 
up from La Creuse or La Haute Vienne—as 
the Irish haymaker visits England in summer 
—during la belle saison, and return to their 
homes when frost forbids work. There are 
at present about a hundred and fifty thousand 
stone-cutters and stone-setters in Paris, work- 
ing with unflagging zeal, to earn from two 
francs and a half to five francs a-day ; to live 
after so much only of the communist principle 
as promotes economy ; and to turn their faces 
finally homeward with light hearts and heavy 
purses, after they have converted Paris into 
a stone and sculptured paradise. The masons 
never marry a Parisienne, and seldom con- 
tract unlawful unions. They live in large 
parties of twenty or thirty, called cham- 
brées, in one room, for about thirty-eight 
francs each a-month for board and lodging ; 
and soon save enough money to marry a 
woman of their own country: and to buya 
house, land, and cows. They then stay at 
home, and send their sons as emigrant 
masons to Paris in their stead. The stone- 
cutters are in two factions, or societies; one 
called the Children of Solomon; the other, 
the Children of Maitre Jacques. These 
work together well enough, but do not live 
in anything like harmony. Whether the 
four hundred thousand persons now engaged 
in the remaining branches of building and 
decorating, will devote their attention to bar- 
ricades by-and-by, becomes very doubtful 
when we know, that the ordinary absorp- 
tion of labour in all the various building 
trades, including masonry, usually keeps forty 
thousand operatives out of mischief in Paris 
alone. 

We have said and seen that the best kind 
of building is rapidly accomplished in France ; 
and only the best kind of building is, as a 
rule, tolerated. There, a house is not a lath 
and plaster, or a brick-thick, shell. The self- 
contained pride of being a respectable house- 
keeper (that is, very often, of inhabiting an 
expensive kennel “without lodgers,” where 
every sound in the kennels right and left is 
distinctly audible) does not exist. The French, 
like the Scotch, live one above another, | 
under the same roof, in the separate floors of 
large houses; thus economising space and 
money. In the principal streets, the ground 
floor consists of a shop ; then comes a mezza- 
nine floor, or entresol ; then a suite of rooms, 
on the same level ,which includes every conve- 
nience for a family; and so up and up, to the 
highest floor. This is usually divided into two 
sets of apartments, for residents of humble 

seetisadusicbansemeeiaemaae 
* Volume viii., page 302. 
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means. Atthe end of a pretty tesselated pas- 
sage beside the shop, there is, at the foot of the 
stairs, a snug little glass case or lodge. Look- 
ing in, you will usually see a woman in a 
clean cap knitting a stocking; a gilt pendule 
is certain to be ticking on the chimneypiece ; 
and a clean bed ensconced in analcove. This 
woman’s husband—always dressed, in the 
morning, in a cap and a coarse green apron— 
is one of the trustworthy and serviceable 
class of domestic hall-keepers, or porters, for 
which Paris is remarkable. He polishes the 
stairs, polishes the banisters, polishes every- 
thing he can lay his hands upon, and has 
generally polished his own manners too. He 
is shrewd, steady, observant, and can keep 
his own counsel withal. Every floor pays 
him a small, fixed, monthly stipend ; and he 
is the guardian genius of the whole house. You 
ask his wife on which floor your friend lives, 
and she, the portress on duty, takes all sorts of 

ains to make you understand her directions, 
if she sees there be any dulness in your foreign 
apprehension. You ascend a flight of oak stairs 
(carefully, for the porter-husband is polishing 
his way down from the top, vigorously) by the 
help of a banister supported by bronzed and 
gilt rails. Your friend’s door opened, admits 
you to a little hall, in which, when it is shut 
after you, you feel as much isolated from the 
world as if you were — on the mat of 
the private residence of the honourable De- 
puty of St. Vitus’s Backlane, near Camber- 
well Green. Little drawing-rooms, dining- 
room, study, nursery, bed-rooms, kitchen (and 
a back-stair leading to it, for servants and 
tradesmen), all furnished with an amount of 
sensible taste highly suggestive to all the 
Deputies in all Camberwell. And all—horrid 
idea !—overashop. Yet your friend may be an 
English baronet or a foreign count, with thou- 
sands a-year, and with some capital horses in 
a stable close by. Does Monsieur Viteplume, 
chef de bureau at the office of the Minister 
of the Interior, who lives in the floor above, 
or Madame Bonnebonnet, the court milliner, 
who lives over him, or M. Burin, the engraver, 
who resides nearer heaven by the altitude of 
one story, or Jules Cordon the journeyman 
bootmaker, or Mademoiselle Fleurschfteau, 
who each inhabit the attic apartments— 
ever interfere with the rich baronet, or with 
one another? Never. When the cobbler 
meets the baronet or the government official, 
or madame or mademoiseile, on the stairs, he 
claims them as neighbours only by a polite 
bow, and “ bon jour.” 

Even in the more private streets, few people 
occupy a whole house. There is generally a 
court-yard surrounded by apartments, with 
ene common entrance. Sometimes, houses 
are clustered together round a larger court- 
yard, and called a cité. In the poorer 
quarters, some of these cités—which have 
fallen in the general sweep, swarmed toa 
degree prejudicial to health ; but their popu- 
lations are now distributed. 


_ This plan of residence of course neces- 
sitates large houses, There are no Prospect 
Places, Adeliza Terraces, or Paradise Rows 
in Paris: no small, mean, slightly-built streets ; 
but every house is of sufficient dimensions to 
admit of architectural display. Even in the 
humblest parts of the town the houses are 
lofty and substantial. 

When the stipulated five years shall have 
elapsed, and the contemplated improvements 
shall be completed, Paris will be a marvel 
of improvement. And London? London 
will go on talking for and against improve- 
ment, for another half-century or so, and 
will remain, as to its general ugliness, pretty 
much what it has been for the last tea or a 
dozen years. The Hotel de Ville in Paris 
and the Guildhall in London, are mightily 
expressive, in their vast differences, of the 
intelligence and spirit of the public bodies 
they represent. But then the corporation of 
Paris really expresses Paris itself, while the 
corporation of London expresses nothing but 
obsolete pretences and abuses. 


DECIMAL MEASURES. 


Wercut is a measure of density—of the 
amount of ponderable material elements con- 
tained within a given bulk of substance. The 
above heading, therefore, intends to include 
decimal weights and measures : which we must 
also adopt if we are determined to enjoy the 
full benefit of decimal moneys of account, and 
of a decimal coinage. 

In the case of weights and measures, there 
arises, for us, a difficulty in fixing on the 
unities, or starting-points, of our system, 
which does not occur in the case of money, 
Value is an arbitrary and conventional thing; 
an article is worth what it will fetch in the 
market, and no more. And, what is of still 
more importance, values are always fluctu- 
ating. Money is nothing but a set-of signs 
contrived to represent certain values of mer- 
chandise. But, in more than the popular 
sense, there is nothing fixed or stable about 
money. The very gold and silver of which 
we make our money-counters, change their 
value, often considerably, from week to week. 
Consequently, the French have selected the 
franc as the unit of their accounts and cir- 
culation, and we are likely to take the 
sovereign as ours, simply because it oe 
to suit them, and ourselves, respectively best. 
Nature will help us to no standard for the 
regulation of our stock-exchange and bourse 
transactions. She gives, takes, transmutes, 
restores, decomposes and reproduces; but 
her capital in hand remains always the same ; 
not a particle of matter disappears from her 
surface or her kernel ; not asingle elementary 
atom is annihilated, or created in addition. 
In short, Nature does not buy and sell, and 
never, that we know of, gains or loses. 

On the contrary, Nature is as precise and 
fixed as the ratio of the force of gravity to 
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the distance, or as the proportions in chemical 
combinations—such as, for instance, of the 
primitive ingredients which, together, make 
up common salt. Weights and measures are 
therefore, bye-laws of nature; and it is of 
the utmost importance to fix upon a unit 
whose invariable representative is to be found 
in the material world in which we dwell. 
What have we done in that respect? We 
have a measure, the assumed length of the 
human. foot’; and another, the inch, the 
imagined breadth of the human thumb ; as if 
all men were cast, like rifle-bullets or leaden 
idols, in the same iron mould, and had feet 
and thumbs of uniform dimensions. The old 
French foot and inch are longer than the 
English ones ; but if ethnical differences had 
been taken as a guide, they ought, I think, to 
have been somewhat shorter. We have a 
liquid gallon, which might perhaps have 
passed as a factor of the contents of the 
human stomach during the age when ale- 
and-beer-drinkers measured their powers by 
the number of gallons they were able to 
swallow, but which, happily, is either obsolete 
or voted low now, as such. And our dry 
measures! We have dry measures with no 
better natural standard than existed in the 
times when a cat suspended by the tail with 
her nose touching the ground, had to be 
covered by a heap of wheat. 

The French reformers made their lineal 
measure, as we call it, the 


measure, or long 
foundation of all the rest ; and, as the ter- 
restrial globe on which we dwell shows no 
symptoms either of increasing in obesity, or 
of wasting away in a galloping consumption, 
they took their measurements from the earth 


herself. They ascertained how many yards 
it would require to put an exact-fitting girdle 
round, not her waist or abdomen, for that 
would vary from the equator upwards—but 
from head to foot, passing through the poles 
both north and south. Such a girdle as this, 
from top to toe, is invariable, to whichever 
part of the earth we apply it; and it is 
ealled a meridian, from the Latin meridies, 
because every such girdle strapped round the 
world is fully exposed to the noon-tide sun 
once in every twenty-four hours. An infinite 
number of meridians may thus be supposed 
to be twisted round the globe, exactly as the 
threads lie closely side by side on a ball of 
twine. Every inch of ground, as we proceed 
from east to west, has its own meridian of 
precisely equal length to that of its next door 
neighbour, Ifyou trace anywhere a sun-dial 
on the ground, the line where the shadow 
of the upright gnomon falls exactly at the 
moment of noon, corresponds to the meridian 
line of that special spot, and might be con- 
tinued, of course, perfectly straight both north 
and south till it reached the poles. 

For convenience, the quarter only of the 
entire meridian was taken; namely, from the 
north pole to the equator, for the reason that 
it subtends a right angle exactly, which, as a 
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(Conducted by 


fixed and invariable term, must be the unit 
of angular measure. But when the exact 
length of the quadrant of the terrestrial 
meridian was known, although it possessed 
the great advantage of being a natural and 
invariable standard, it also proved of rather 


|ineconvenient length for the measurement of 


tapes, ribbons, and even roads. It was, there- 
fore, judged proper to cut it up into a stated 
number of equal bits, and to take one of 
those bits as the unit to start from. A mode 
of division was fixed upon which should give 
portions successively ten times less than the 
parts divided. Accordingly, the quadrant 
was first divided into ten equal portions, and 
then each portion into ten others, and so on; 
or, what comes to the same thing, the 
quadrant of the meridian was successively 
divided into tenths, hundredths, thousandths, 
and so on. The first sub-divisious being 
evidently too long to furnish a measure con- 
venient for practical purposes, and quite 
incapable of serving as the unit of ordinary 
measurement, the division by ten was con- 
tinued till the quadrant was divided into ten 
million parts, and it was found that each ten- 
millionth part, which was about three feet 
and an inch of the old French measure, ful- 
filled the conditions requisite for every-day 
usefulness. ‘This length was adopted as the 
unit of measurement, from which all others 
were to be deduced; and it was called a 
METRE, a word which means neither more nor 
less than a measure. Thus, métres fulfil in 
French measurement, the office performed by 
English yards, than which they are more than 
a trifle longer. 

The value of the métre, and of its subdivi- 
sions and multiples, arises from the cireum- 
stance, that such measures have a real basis, 
always existing and invariable; since the 
definite length, from which they derive their 
origin, is taken from a natural standard. 
The only human agency applied is, the way 
in which this stated length is divided, and 
the choice of certain special divisions, which 
appeared the most suitable for national 
convenience. This standard length may 
therefore be compared to the lengths of 
the day, or of the year, both which are 
natural lengths, measured by the revolu- 
tion of the earth on its axis, or round the 
sun. All that remained for men to do, 
was to divide the length of the year into 
twelve months, that of the day into twenty- 
four hours, and that of the hour into sixty 
minutes ; but they were equally at liberty, as 
has been attempted, to establish a decimal 
division of time. Although measurement by 
métres is a French invention, it has the same 
claim to be adopted by the whole family of 
the human race. If all the métre-measures 
in the world (whether made of wood, ribbon, 
ivory, or metal) were utterly destroyed and 
made to disappear, the métre itself could still 
be found again, to half a hair’s breadth, by 
repeativg the same calculatious and processes 
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by which it was originally determined. But 
better than that; if it were required to 
recover immediately the lost unit of measure- 
ment, it would not be necessary to recom- 
mence so laborious an operation as the 
measurement of a notable portion of the 
quadrant of the meridian, which occupied 
several years to complete perfectly ; because, 
after once that unit has been determined, it is 
possible, with the aid of natural physics, to 
reproduce it as often as he want by a 
prompt and easy method, which will furnish 
you with an exact copy of the original. 
Space allows me to say no more than, that 
the oscillations of a pendulum supply the 
means. By a law of nature, every pendulum 
of a given length oscillates, at the same lati- 
tude and elevation from the sea, in the same 
given time ; consequently, knowing that a 
métre pendulum completes its oscillation in 
such a time (very nearly a second), supposing 
the métre to be unfortunately lost, or utterly 
falsified, you have only to make a pendulum 
oscillate in that exact time (or to make a 
given number of oscillations in twenty-four 
hours), to regain your missing métre, and to 
compel the absentee M. T. R. (as per Times’ 
advertisement), to return without delay to 
his sorrowing friends, when all will be ar- 
ranged for the best, and no reproaches or 
scoldings given. 

For these reasons, I humbly state my 
opinion, that more good is likely to arise to 
neighbouring countries from the interna- 
tional adoption of uniform measures and 
| weights, than from any assimilation of their 
| current coin. The quadrant of the meridian, 
and the weight of water at the freezing point, 
| are the same for all the nations of the world ; 
| but the prosperity, the credit, the debts, the 
| exports and imports, the demand and supply 
|| of each individual nation, have always varied, 
| and always will. It does really seem, on close 
consideration, that national moneys of account 
|| and coinage, co-existing with uniform, inter- 
| national, and universally received weights and 
measures, form the system most in accordance 
with things as they are at the present epoch of 
| the human race ; and are, therefore, a more 
| natural arrangement, and more likely to work 
| Well in the long run than the equalisation of 
moneys also. 

The French métre is divided into ten parts, 
called décimétres ; but décimétres, like dé- 
cimes, are seldom spoken of in every-day 
| language. The décimétre is divided into ten 
| centimétres, and the centimétre into ten 
millimétres, the hundredth and thousandth 
|| parts of a métre respectively. These are 
| found to answer conveniently and accurately 

for all purposes of small measurement. Note 
| well, that the divisions of the métre (as of all 
Weights, measures and coins in France) are 
| expressed by numerals derived from the 
Greek: thus, a kilométre is a thousand 


métres, and answers the purposes of our 
mile (than which it is considerably shorter) 
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in the measurement of French roads, Four 
kilométres make a French league, which may 
be called two and a half English miles. It 
cannot be denied that the métre, with its 
multiples and subdivisions, offers a simple 
and natural means of measuring length, 
against the naturalisation of which in Great 
Britain, and elsewhere, no other objection 
can be urged, than the violence it would offer 
to established customs, modes of speech, and 
money-charges. 

The clever Commercial Traveller, whom 
we have already cited, despairs of reconciling 
the inconsistencies accumulated by ages in 
the department of lineal measures. He con- 
fesses that, owing to the relation of the foot, 
or the yard, to the mile, the equatorial degree 
—all conventional measures, remember, and 
therefore open to modification—and to astro- 
nomical and nautical calculations, the settle- 
ment of this question is perhaps the most 
perplexing of all. He doubtingly proposes 
the adoption, as the unit, of the present foot, 
and the introduction of a new rod, the decimal 
multiple of the foot: for, if the yard be re- 
tained and decimalised, we lose the inch, and 
very likely also the foot. In short, he tries 
to untie the Gordian knot, and cannot; yards, 
perches, fathoms, chains, ells, and furlongs, 
are intertwined so inextricably as to render 
the feat impossible. I say, “ Cut the knot at 
once; throw away the yard measure, and 
seize the métre.” From it every other mea- 
sure may be deduced with equal accuracy 
and fixedness. Thus, in France, the litre, 
which is no more than a cubic décimétre, is 
the element of all liquid measures, and of all 
other measures of capacity. There is no 
reason (except the love of confusion, com- 
plexity, and consequent difficulty, in which 
certain persons find their account) why goods 
that are to be measured by capacity—whether 
liquids, as beer ; or dry, as seeds—should not 
be meted by the same measures. There are 
very many reasons why they should. Again, 
—to show the general applicability of the 
fundamental métre—the gramme, the unit or 
element of all weights, is the weight of a 
cubic centimétre of distilled water, weighed 
in vacuo, at the temperature of melting ice, 
| its point of greatest condensation. A thousand 
of these make a kilogramme, less than two 
and a quarter English pounds. On the 
first publication of the republican weights 
and measures, as they were called by the 
commission appointed by the National Con- 
vention, cadil was the name given to the 
unit of capacity ; and grave (from the Latin) 
to the unit of weight and its subdivisions, 
‘changing to bar (from the Greek) for the 
‘multiples ; but their respective values were 
exactly the same as those of the litre and the 
| gramme, by which they have. nominally been 
|replaced. These indefatigable servants of all 
| work, the métre with its progeny, have even 
been made to turn their hands to the coinage. 
Twenty-seven five-franc pieces, laid touching 


| 
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the present tea-and-coffee-drinking age, the 
words cup and spoonful, which after all 
; are only imitations of the Roman calix | 
from the Mint, weigh exactly half a kilo- | and cochlearium, have appeared far prefer- | 
gramme, or a new pound. The franc should /able to gill. In the descending scale, one 
weigh five grammes of silver, containing one-| pint makes ten cups, and one cup ten spoons- 
twentieth part of alloy. It will be seen that|ful. In the ascending, ten pints make a can, 
this is no more than a conventional arrange-| ten cans make an anker, and ten ankers one 
ment to manufacture medals of a certain size | new ton. 

and weight ; the métre can no more fix the} Upon principles analogous!to those men- 
value of silver, than it can arrest the vari-| tioned in reference to the pint, if the same 
ations of human caprice, on which all ideas| measures are found inadmissible in England 


each other side by side in straight row, 
measure a métre across their united dia- 
meters ; while twenty five-franc pieces, fresh 


respecting value depend, 

The unit of our present liquid measures in 
England is the gallon. Its retention is not 
considered advisable, even if we will not have 
the litre, as too outlandish and Frenchified. 
The imperial pint is suggested as a more 
proper unit. The gallon is nowhere in use 
out of Great Britain. The United States use 
the old wine gallon, with which ours has 
nothing in common but the name; and it is 
just this kind of nominal community which 
renders the admission of the term and thing 
itself into the new system objectionable. Its 
decimal division would necessitate the altera- 
tion of the pint and the half-pint. The gallon, 
as a measure of convivial consumption, is de- 
cidedly out of place in these temperance 
times; and so salutary a change for the 
better has the right to demand the sanction 
of law. No harm can possibly arise from the 


ito serve both for dry and liquid goods, then 
| the law ought to call the bushel, and not the 
igallon, the unit of the measures for dry 
|goods. The quarter is objectionable, for 
more reasons than one. The division of this 
measure by eight, and its multiple, the old 
and now forgotten chaldron, of which it is the 
| fourth part, are things incompatible with de- 
|cimal proportions. Its very name is, there- 
|fore, to be rejected. As to practice, nearly 
ithe whole United Kingdom (London and its 
|immediate dependencies excepted) reckon by 
|the bushel. The quarter is practically made 
use of nowhere (although the comb is), being 
'too large a measure to be managed con- 
veniently in metage ; and this being the fact, 
on already is the measure generally 
used, 

The bushel is also the most familiar ; 





‘our farmers, when speaking of price and 


new system ignoring the gallon. Brewers,|the yield of their crops, say so much per 
and sellers of oil, would have to alter their | bushel, and so many bushels per acre ; and so 
prices in proportion, say per ten, instead of! do the Americans, although by selecting such 


eight pints. But if the pint were to be|a moderate base they may appear to have 
greatly altered, the inconvenience would be | taken a more modest view of the extent of 
of a very different kind. We all of us drink, their country’s production and commerce, 
more or less frequently, every day by the|than their probable future greatness may 
pint, or the half-pint; for it is the measure | justify. Already the large number of bushels, 
proper to sustain strength and health, be the | in which their president annually states the 
drink water, malt liquor, or wine ; and it is | yield of their crops, have an awkward and 
the measure for which also, in regard to the | unwieldy look. Tt is consequently proposed 
physical constitution of the present genera-|that ten bushels shall make one decuple, 
tion, the brewer calculates the strength of his | which henceforward will fill the office of comb ; 





beverages, To meddle with a habit of so 
general « character, and which so universally 
affects a necessary of life, could therefore only 
be justified, if extraordinary difficulties stood 
in its way. Now, half a litre is less than a 
pint, and its adoption would so far aid the 
cause of temperance. A litre of beer or! 
wine, between two persons, as is often called | 
for, is a less profuse allowance than an/ 
English quart, which would be ordered | 
alee similar circumstances. The gallon, | 
undoubtedly, must surrender at discretion, | 
and yield its place either to the pint or the | 
litre. 
Pint being itself a Saxon word, if we obsti- 
nately resolve to retain that measure, corre- 
sponding terms for its multiples and subdivi- 
sions should be preferred to Latin or French 
words. The following are proposed by the 
Commercial Traveller, more for the purpose of 
clearly distinguishing the proportions, than 


while one bushel should make ten new gal- 
lons, and one gallon ten tenths. An attempt 
has been made to mix up with the question 
of decimal reform, that of abolishing grain 
measures altogether, and making it compul- 
sory to sell the article by weight. As the 
majority of British and Irish markets already 
weigh grain, the abolition of the measures 
seem to be desirable; but the object, 
namely, general uniformity, would not for 
that be attained, since every market, where 
grain is now sold by weight, has its local 
custom, 

On looking at our existing scales of 
weights, we cannot be surprised that the in- 
sidious question, “ Which is the heaviest ; a 
pound of feathers or a pound of lead?” 
should be a well-worn test of a child’s intelli- 
gence, It is generally supposed that, in the 
new system, which will be promulgated one 
of these days, our present weights, both 


with any presumption of proposing terms. In| avoirdupois and troy, will be retained. The 
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| troy weight, being already decimally used by |remain only in the troy weight, it is urged 


| the Bank of England, calls only for a passing |that the pound should remain exclusively in 
remark. It is stated that both the govern- | the weight of commerce, the ounce being made 
ments, for the Mint, and the College of Phy-| not only the unit, but also the highest mul- 
| sicians, for their prescriptions, desire to retain tiple of the troy weight. Thus, instead of 
| the troy weight. If we are not to have | saying, for example, one thousand eight hun- 
| weights founded on the gramme, there are, dred and sixty-nine sovereigns are coined out 
perhaps, no good reasons why they should | of forty pounds troy, we should simply say, 
| not. The attempt to make a fusion of this | out of four hundred and eighty ounces. If it 
| and of the commercial weight, does not pro-|should however, be found desirable to have a 
| mise well. The two weights will not com-| multiple of the ounce troy (which must, of 
pare in decimal fractions. It may be better,|course, be a decimal one), the term, pound, 
| therefore, to let both alone. There is no more{as belonging exclusively to the weight of 
| necessity for comparing them, than there is| commerce, will, it is hoped, be replaced by 
for bringing the pound and the pint decimally | Some new term, or even by some ancient one, 
| together. Those articles which are weighed |such, for instance, as the Roman decunx 
by the weight of commerce, never are, or at |dextans, or the like. 
all events, never should be weighed by the} ‘Then, as to when the change is to take 
troy, and vice versi. Practically, in reference | place ; and also how ; whether at once or by 
|| to weight, incongruous dry articles, such, for | instalments. The Commercial Traveller ad- 
| instance, as sugar and silver, have as little | vocates that the decimalisation of the money 
relation to each other as solids and liquids, or |should, on account of its greater difficulty 
sugar and oil, They can never interfere with | follow the change in the weights and mea- 
each other, when weighed and measured. No| sures. We should not think of teaching a 
practical objection can, therefore, be made to| child half the alphabet, and then presume 
the co-existence of troy weight and the weight | that he should know how to read; but we 
of commerce — always supposing that the| teach him gredually, and we insist first upon 
gramme is never to be naturalised on the | those letters for which he shows most fancy 
northern shores of the Channel. The French|and receptivenvs:. In like manner should 
metrical weight has been adopted by the Ger-| our decimal reform proceed. A simultaneous 
man Customs’ Union ; and it cannot be denied | change would overtax the patience of the 
that it answers in a perfect manner all pur-| people, and render the reform distasteful. 
poses, commercial and scientific. So, how-| Upon examination of our present cum- 
ever, will our old weights decimally arranged ;| brous system, it will be found that the incon- 
and to the advocates of the French weight, | sistencies, absurdities, and inconveniences 
may be opposed the fact, that the United|have most accumulated in the weights ; and 
| States, at present our best customers and _ if our weights are capable, as they undoubt- 
likely to remain so, have our old weights, and|edly are, of beiig reduced to very simple, 
use them, partially already, decimalised. The| easy, and rational proportions, they will 
Commercial ‘Traveller proposes to take the | naturally call more urgently for a change. 
pound of commerce (avoirdupois) as the; But more still, upon further examination, it 
unit for all those articles of merchandise | will also be found, that a reform in weights 
which are now weighed by it; a hundred | (and measures), although it seems to present 
of these pounds would make the hundred-j|to those who undertake to carry it out, 
weight ; and ten hundred-weights, or a thou-! greater difficulties than a reform in coinage 
sand pounds, would be a load. In dividing | probably will, yet promises to be considerably 
| the pound decimally, we shall have ten parts, more feasible in its adoption, as far as the 
| which might be called poundlings ; the pound-; people are concerned. This appears to be a 
ling might be divided into ten parts, which| grave reason in favour of the reform in 
would be the lowest division of commercial; weights and measures taking the prece- 
weight, and these, after the manner of our | dence. 
| cousins of Holland, might appropriately be| If we begin with the coinage, the law must 
called weightlings. The denominations of | enact that one fine morning everybody shall 
ounces, drachms, &c. in the weight of com-' pay and receive in a new mode of reckoning. 
merce are objectionable, as they already! 'To whatever inconvenience or confusion the 
exist, and are likely to be retained in troy change may give rise, that inconvenience 
weight. For the convenience of weighing, | will be repeated when weights and measures 
quarters of the hundred-weight, and stones | nexthavetheirturn. The same will not happen 
of ten pound, might be manufactured ; but, | if the case is reversed. For upon whom is it 
| as we have the term, quarter, in our mea- | that the onus and inconvenience of the change 
sures, the twenty-five pound weight would | will chiefly fall! It is not upon her Majesty’s 
| more fitly be denominated by the term, | ministers or upon the Master of the Mint ; 
| fourth. 'for the law will give them time to prepare. 
| Upon the principle generally advocated, | It is not upon the bankers and capitalists in 
_ that our new nomenclature ought to contain | general, who will readily convert their rates 
| no two terms alike in sound, but of different | (where they are not already per cent.) from 
ta 
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pplication, and by which the ounce would ; vulgar into decimal fractions. Nor is it upon 
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the public at large, who will receive the new 
coin at some public office, and spend on the 
same footing on which they received. The 
onus will fall chiefly, if not entirely, upon the 
tradesmen, who will be expected to answer 
all questions about the difference between the 
old and the new prices, to have by precalcu- 
lation set his new price upon every article in 
his store, and to have split all the awkward 
fractions of the decimal money fairly between 
himself and his customers. Now, if it be 
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we, of late, may have suffered ourselves to 
be too much occupied with minor miseries, | 
straw-splitting doctrinal disputes, and ima- | 
ginary peccadillos. When the stream of 
affairs is flowing smoothly and steadily in 
bright warm sunshine, we just let the waves 
ripple on in their course ; iet a storm arise, 
we gird up our loins, look the tempest in the 
face, and pull at the oars manfully. While 
the French were fighting the rest of Europe 
single-handed, with the sober judgment as 


true that there is no town or village, or even | wel! as the prejudices of multitudes in every 


street, without tradesmen, and that the vast 
majority of the population are sellers of some- 
thing or other, it must be equally true, that 
the success of the change will mainly depend 
upon the facilities the law will allow them in 
preparing for, or rather initiating themselves 
into, the new mode of accounts. Due prepa- 
ration, in fact, for the day of change is every- 
thing; but the metrical change will be more 
facile than that in money, because the former 
is more simple, at least in the hands of the 
people, than the money, which is twofold, 
namely, of account and coin. The tradesman 
buys most of his articles either by the hun- 
dred-weight, which he retails by the pound, 
or by the pound, which he retails by the 
ounce,—or by the ton or the quarter, which 
he retails by the gallon and the peck. He 
will, therefore, have to calculate the price of 
every article anew, when the hundred-weight 
shall be a hundred pounds instead of a hun- 
dred and twelve, and the pound ten ounces 
instead of sixteen. All this will be easily 
enough ee nea if he is allowed to go 
through the change without being confused 
at the same time by new money. A few 
months will suffice to impress him with the 
advantage of decimal numbers. The trainin 
his mind is undergoing during that interv 
will make it receptive of the more important 
but to him more perplexing, new coinage ; 
but which he will then find, to his surprise, 
to fit his decimal weight or measure, like cogs 
in the wheel. 

Such is the reasoning of the Commercial 
Traveller, of whom I now take leave, and to 


| nation 


inst them, they found time to 
reform their measures, their weights, and 
their coins. We are engaged in a war,—a | 
serious one, it istrue ; but we are buoyed up | 
and borne forward by the universal belief | 
that we have right on our side ; and, for our 
companions in arms, we have the most mili- 
tary nation in Europe, the French themselves, 
If we cannot contrive to make a few neces- 
sary improvements at home, although our | 
|minds may be fixed on events abroad, we can | 
claim but little credit to ourselves as able | 
and versatile administrators. i 
Decimal coins and measures must be de- 
creed at once. Their introduction, at what- 
ever time, would be a sort of coup d’état,—a 
| revolution, if you please. And how do people 
'effect coups d’état, public or private? Not, | 
certainly, by indecision, timidity, and delay, | 
They buckle up their minds to do the thing | 
unflinchingly, and at once, throwing their | 
individual will into much the same attitude | 
as a surgeon does, when he proceeds to am- | 
putate a gangrened limb. For, a thing done, | 
differs materially from a thing projected. A | 
fact is no fact at all till it has become an | 
accomplished fact, and will serve as a step- | 
ping-stone whereon the foot may be firmly 
planted, helping us to make another stride in | 
advance. We have had so many good inten- | 
tions on the part of public men during the | 
last eighteen months, that we do not want | 
any more at present. If the consideration of | 
ithe claims of Decimals is to be deferred till | 
this day six months, we know, from tolerably | 
long experience, what the result is likely | 


whose valorous expedition I heartily wish | to be 


success. The last question to ask is, “ When 
are these troublesome alterations to be made?” 
Of course, as soon as possible ; immediately 
that the necessary calculations are made, and 
the act passed. That is our way. We 
always perform all sorts of requisite altera- 
tions in a prompt and thorough manner. In 
time of peace we are, some of our rulers 
tell us, perfect Chinese, in that respect. But 
the war! Ah, that makes a difference. 
We are too busy to attend to such trifles 
now. Let us make time, then. It has 
been remarked that a man is never so happy, 
never so regardless of petty troubles, never 
in such an energetic frame of mind, as when 
he has a little more to do than he well knows 
how to get through with. It is the same with 
mations as with individuals. And, perhaps, 


CHIP. 
MY GARDEN LIBRARY. 
Nortuin6, it is said, is so easy as farming. 
You have only to peep over your neighbour's | 


hedge, spy what he is doing, and immediately | 
do the same thing yourself. Now, I have an 





idea that I am a tolerably good gardener ;—I 
would grow mustard iol cress for a wager— | 
say a duck and green peas—against Sir Joseph 
Paxton himself ; and my knowledge has been 
gained exactly inthat way. In all my gardening | 
excursions there has constantly followed me 
a polyglot cart-load of horticultural books. 
Some of these are remarkable for their 
obesity. Call them manuals, and they 
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make tolerably plump handfulls; such, for 
instance, as Loudon’s Encyclopedia, and that 
jolly fut little volume the Bon Jardinier, 
which looks like two good gardeners (single 
and without incumbrance) rolled into one, 
Others are wonderful, if true ; others, again, 
are simply stupid. To begin with stupidity, 
let us open Hervey’s Reflections on a 
Flower-Garden ; a well-meant piece of plati- 
tude and fine writing — popular, while 
milliners’ girls read Minerva-press novels at 
a penny per night, but now for ever shelved 
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with them. “Emblem, expressive emblem,” 
“ motive, engaging motive,” is the favourite 
form of speech with which consecutive sen- 
tences open. “What colours, what charming 
colours are here! Fine, inimitably fine, is 
the texture of the web on which these 
shining treasures are displayed. What are 
the labours of the Persian loom, or the 
boasted commodities of Brussels, compared 
with these curious manufactures of nature ? 
Compared with these, the most admired 
chintzes would lose their reputation ; even 
superfine cambrics appear coarse as canvas in 
their presence.” 

It is a long time before Hervey lets us 
get tothe flowers at all. He stops, first, 
to shake hands with St. Paul, a “judge who 
formed his taste on the maxims of Para- 
dise, and received the finishings of his 
education in the third heavens.” And last, 
the snowdrop “breaks her way through the 
frozen soil, in order to present her early 
compliments to her lord;” and “the kine 
bring home their udders distended with,” not 
milk,—O dear, no! nothing so vulgar, but 
with “one of the richest and healthiest 
liquors in the world;” whatever tap that 
may be drawn from, and which may or may 
not be forbidden to be publicly sold, when the 
Maine liquor-law comes into force in England. 
To serpentine only half an inch further ; this 
take-for-granted-you-knowstyle of description | 
iscomplacently illustrated by a guide-book in ' 
my possession. It tells me that a certain town | 
contains several manufactories, which are; 
duly described ; but that its peculiar branch | 
of industry is an object of chareuterie “whose | 
name is too well known to be mentioned here.” | 





Now, I have patiently traversed the streets | 
of that town, without discovering whether | 
that special object of pork-butchery be pies, | 
sausages, chitterlings, pettitoes, brawn, or 


tripe. I don’t know to this very day. 

The marvels in my garden-library would not 
merely fill to overflowing a double volume of 
Household Words, but would literally inun- 
date the office itself. To confine ourselves to 
trees alone ; at Fierro, one of the Canary 
Islands there is a wonderful water-tree, whose 
leaves continually distil pure water; it is a 
single tree, as big as a middle-sized oak. In 
the night a thick cloud or mist always hangs 
about it, and the water drops very fast and in | 
great quantities. There are lead-pipes laid | 
irom it to a great pond, which is paved with 
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stone, and holds twenty thousand tons of 
water, yet it is filled in one night. There are 
seven or eight thousand people, and many 
more thousands of cattle, all supplied from 
this fountain. The great pond communicates 
its water to several lesser ones, which dis- 
perse it through the whole island. There is 
another water-tree, and again another; but 
one is enough, unless the house catches fire. 
One summer cannot contain two St. Swithins. 
Seriously, the above is a neat concentration of 
the fact that forest-clad hills are the sources 
rivers. Read me again this riddle-my-ree, 
“There is a plant here ” (the Isle Sombrero), 
“the use of it not known, yet hath a strange 
quality. It is like a small tree; if you offer 
to pull it up it contracts itself and sinks into 
the ground, unless you draw hard enough to 
prevent it. If you force it above ground, you 
find a great worm lying at the root, and so 
closely united to it as if it were a part of the 
plant. As this worm grows less the plant 
grows bigger, and when the worm is con- 
sumed the plant is fixed and becomes a small 
tree. When it is come to maturity, if you strip 
off the leaves and bark, and lay it to dry, it 
petrifies in a strong body hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from white coral.” Do you give it 
up? Surely, no; you must burn too warmly 
to need any help in guessing. 

Lastly, you shall have my plant of pluck, 
in the way to Agra, which they honour with 
some ceremonies. “It may well enough,” 
says the author, “be call’d the tree of life 
since it is so stubborn a nature, that it will 
live in spite of all endeavours to destroy it. 
It is a sort of wild fig-tree, which, having 
rooted itself, continues to grow there, what- 
ever courses are taken to the contrary. Take 
away the earth from about it, stock it up, 
and manage any way, still some root wou'd 
send up a fresh tree. Several of the Potane 
kings and Moguls have tri’d it, and gave it 
over as impossible work. The present Mogul 
has taken a turn at it, but finding he is able 
to do no good, he cherishes and makes much 
of it.” The East India Company are hereby 
requested to demand from the representatives 
of the present Mogul—who is now the late, 
and no longer the great, Mogul—a sufficient 
number of sprigs of the pluck-tree, that every 
Crimean hero, whether English or French,may 
be able to decorate his cap with a leaf or two. 


THE DARK SIDE. 


Tuov hast done well perhaps 

To lift the bright disguise, 
And lay the bitter truth 

Before our shrinking eyes ; 
When evil crawls below, 

What seems so pure and fair, 
Thine eyes are keen and true 

To find the serpent there : 
And yet—I turn away, 

Thy task is not divine, 
The evil angels look 

On earth with eyes like thine. 
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Thou hast done well, perhaps, 
To show how closely wound 
Dark threads of sin and self 
With our best deeds are found, 
How great and noble hearts, 
Striving for lofty aims, 
Have still some earthly cord 
A meaner spirit claims ; 
And yet—although thy tusk 
Is well and fairly done, 
Methinks for such as thee 
There is a holier one. 


Shadows there are, who dwell 
Among us, yet apart, 

Deaf to the claim of God, 
Or kindly human heart ; 

Voices of earth and heaven 
Call, but they turn away, 

And Love, through such black night, 
Can see no hope of day ; 

And yet—our eyes are dim, 
And thine are keener far ; 

Then gaze until thou seest 
The glimmer of some star. 


The black stream flows along 

Whose waters we despise, 
Show us reflected there 

Scme fragment of the skies ; 
*Neath tangled thorns and briars 

(The task is fit for thee) 
Seek for the hidden flowers 

We are too blind to see; 
Then will I thy great gift 

A crown and blessing call; 
Angels look thus on men, 


And God sees good in all! 


SENTIMENT AND ACTION. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER V. 


Horace RUTHERFORD arrived as soon as 
ossible after the receipt of Paul’s incoherent 
etter, and in a very short time Magdalen 
was free ; released on bail, to take her trial 
at the next assizes. 

It was an easy matter enough. Any man 
of the world who understood how to 
conduct the affairs of real life, even if not 
a lawyer, could have managed it. Yet there 
was something in the promptitude and deci- 
sion with which Mr. Rutherford acted, that 
to Magdalen, accustomed to the timidity 
and want of practical power in Paul, seemed 
almost heroic, because it was simply manly. 
She never knew how feeble she felt her lover 
to be until she had unconsciously compared 
him with another of his own age; one of his 
friends ; educated under much the same in- 
fluences, yet on whom life had wrought such 
different effects, and to whom it had taught 
such different lessons. Not that she did not 
fully recognise the graces of Paul’s mind and 
intellect. The positive and practical nature 
of Horace struck her with greater admiration, 

rhaps, because it was a new study, and 

cause it was more in accordance with her 
own. 

Horace was soon heart and soul in the 
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(Conducted by 
cause. If Magdalen had been his own 
sister, he could not have worked with more 
loyal zeal than he did, leaving no stone un- 
turned by which he could establish her in- 
nocence. He made minute inquiries as to all 
the old intimates of her father: the trusted 
family friends. He got their addresses, so 
far as Magdalen could give them; and, when 
she failed, if he could only have the smallest 
clue, he managed to follow it up to the end. 
But, as yet, he heard nothing from any of 
them that could be of use. One, of whom 
Magdalen spoke the most, escaped him, 
About two years ago he had gone abroad; to 
the German baths: since then, he had been 
wandering about the continent, and had 
finally gone to Spain ; but his only relative 
(a sister who lived in Devonshire), knew not 
precisely whither. As there was not much 
time before the assizes, he could not afford to 
wasteasingle day But Horace never flagged 
in hope, endeavour, and encouraging assur- 
ances to Magdalen; continuing his search 
after Mr. Slade, the missing family friend, 
with extraordinary pertinacity. Magdalen 
was content to let the matter rest wholly 
with him,to believe in his wisdom and his 
energy, and to feel secure so long as he told 
her she might feel so, 

They made a strangely-contrasting group, 
the three friends; as unlike physically as 
they were morally; and yet each so excel- 
lent in his own way. Magdalen and Paul 
were both handsome, as has been shown before; 
but Horace had no great share of good looks ; 
yet he had something that compensated 
for the want of them. He was below the 
middle size; but firm and strong, and so 
well proportioned that his want of height 
was not noticeable. Indeed, he left on many 
the impression that he was a tall man. He 
had a rugged, irregular face: but its large 
black eyes, and the raven hair curling thick 
and close gave a rough beauty to it. Although 
every feature was artistically unlovely; 
though the broad nose, thick at the base 
and blunt at the end, the unshaped lips, thick 
also and irregular, the powerful chin and 
square jaw, were none of them in harmony, 
yet, from these unpromising elements, came 
such a noble expression, such a look of energy 
and frankness and quickness and pene- 
tration, that no one ever remarked that 
Horace Rutherford was what people call 
a plain man. His manners were rather 
abrupt ; a smile was generally playing round 
his lips, and his eyes were eyes that spoke and 
laughed. His conversation was quick and 
brilliant ; usually on some topic of the day ; 
rarely metaphysical or abstract. He spoke 
well, told stories and anecdotes with great 
spirit, was brave, generous, prompt, and de- 
termined ; a man whose hope, energy, and 
self-command were all but unconquerable. 

What a different being he was to sensitive, 
shy, poetic, tremulous, fair-haired Paul! 
whose smiles were like sun-flashes on an 
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April day, and whose tears sprang as easily 
as a child’s, and were dried like a child’s. 
The one, the man of action, born to battle 
with and to control real life as it passed by ; 
—to lead in the thick of the fight: the 
other, the poet, resting apart and above 
the daily things of earth, thinking great 
thoughts, uttering beautiful words, but doing 
| no deeds; the dreamer, the singer, the poet, 
but not the man. 

By their side, to make up the group, 
Magdalen—paler than she used to be, and 
thinner and graver, with her dark-brown 
| hair and grey-blue eyes, with her cold, 
dreamy face, in which only resolute will and 
|| the first traces of sorrow could be seen, and 
| her manners half queenly, half girlish—stood 
before the one as a goddess to be worshipped, 
| before the other, as a woman to be protected. 
| Paul reverenced the strength he could not 
imitate, and Horace loved the innocence he 

could so well defend. 
| Horace soon saw that something was amiss 
Indeed, Paul 
| told him as much not mapy hours after his 
arrival at Oakfield ; and, having made that 
| first confession, had ever since drawn largely 
| on his friend’s sympathy and forbearance ; 
| going to him to complain every time there 
| had been any little misunderstanding be- 
| tween him and Magdalen; which was very 
often. Horace was kind and sympathising, 
and gave Paul good advice; telling him not 
| to be so sensitive ; although he could not 
| but think Magdalen harsh. But what was 
to be done? He saw plainly enough where 
the fault lay—yet who could mend it? If not 
themselves, then no one! They were un- 
| suited—that was the one sad word that com- 
prised all the rest. 

“But Paul,” said Horace one day when 
Paul, had been complaining of Magdalen’s 
temper —“ but, Paul, you must forgive 
a little petulance for the sake of the greatness 
underneath. Remember—only steel cuts: 
lead, dull and harmless, will not scratch a 


“Yes, Horace, but Magdalen is so changed ! 
She was never very demonstrative, but she 
was never so cold as she is now,” said Paul, 
sorrowfully. 

“Think of how much she has to occupy 


her; think of the bitter pass of life she 
is in. It is very well for unoccupied 
people like you Paul, to do nothing and 
think of nothing all day long, but of love; 
but the thoughts ofa mind torn and troubled, 
are very different.” 

“So it may be,” persisted Paul, naively, 
“but I have had nothing to do with her trials, 
and she should not visit them on me. Why 
should she be cold to me because her brother 
is a villain? ” 

“Well, my dear fellow, that is rather diffi- 
cult to answer; yet you must be content| 
that it should be so. People are never just | 
when they are excited ; and Miss Trevelyan 
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is excited, and may perhaps be unjust to 
you; so are you to her in your very sensi- 
tiveness. Women are delicate creatures to 
manage, Paul, even the strongest of them. 
As a man, who ought to be the superior in 
moral power, don’t you think yow could 
be less sensitive and more considerate ?” 

“Tam sure,” said Paul, timidly, “I do all 
in my power for her. If she demanded any 
service such as hero or Paladin of old would 
give, I would do it for her—O, how cheer- 
fully, how gratefully !” 

“Yes,” answered Horace, with a faint 
smile ; “but you are not required to give 
these great services. You are only re- 
quired to be temperate in your judgment, 
manly, and self-relying. Believe me, Paul, 
there is often more real heroism in the 
suppression of doubt, and of the sorrow which 
springs from doubt, than in any George and 
the Dragon conflict of olden times, e are 
all so apt to demand toomuch. He is the real 
social hero who unselfishly demands but little.” 

Paul looked distressed. 

“Horace, I need not tell you how much I 
love her,” he said, fervently. “She is my 
life ; the life-blood of my whole being. 
The world would be dark and cold with- 
out her; she is all I love—all—all! And 
when I see her goldness to me, and think 
that she does not approve of me, it breaks 
my heart. I cannot stand up against it. 
Weak, passionate, boyish, mad—I may be 
all—but it is love for her, and sorrow that 
makes me so!” 

“ Have you no stronger heart than this? 
Why, the real man would be able to sup- 
port more than his lover's ill-temper—not that 
Miss Trevelyan is ill-tempered ; but Isee that 
she is fretted and irritable— and yet have 
a ‘heart strong enough for every fate.’ You 
talk of heroic deeds,; yet you neglect your real 
heroism, which is to bear a little wayward- 
ness bravely. Paul, Paul! how often we 
neglect the flowers at our feet, while stretch- 
ing out our hands vainly to those above our 
heads! How often we neglect the virtues 
we possess, in dreaming of those that are im- 
possible for us to attain !” 

“You are right, Horace,” said Paul— 
“quite right; and I will show Magdalen 
that I am worthy of her.” 

At that moment Magdalen came into the 
room. Paul was full of the impulse created 
by Horace’s exhortations. He flew to meet 
her, took her hand and pressed it between 
both his own. 

Magdalen coloured deeply, and withdrew 
her hand, saying, in a low voice : 

“Paul, I do not like this kind of thing 
before other people.” 

“But Horace. He is my brother — like 
my own flesh and blood. He might see and 
know of anything between us.” 

“Mr. Rutherford is not my brother,” an- 
swered Magdalen, hurriedly; “and,” she 
added, more haughtily, perhaps, than she 
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Thou hast done well, perhaps, 
To show how closely wound 
Dark threads of sin and self 
With our best deeds are found, 
How great and noble hearts, 
Striving for lofty aims, 
Have still some earthly cord 
A meaner spirit claims ; 
And yet—although thy tusk 
Is well and fairly done, 
Methinks for such as thee 
There is a holier one. 


Shadows there are, who dwell 
Among us, yet apart, 

Deaf to the claim of God, 
Or kindly human heart ; 

Voices of earth and heaven 
Call, but they turn away, 

And Love, through such black night, 
Can see no hope of day ; 

And yet—our eyes are dim, 
And thine are keener far 5 

Then gaze until thou seest 
The glimmer of some star. 


The black stream flows along 

Whose waters we despise, 
Show us reflected there 

Scme fragment of the skies ; 
*Neath tangled thorns and briars 

(The task is fit for thee) 
Seek for the hidden flowers 

We are too blind to sec; 
Then will I thy great gift 

A crown and blessing call; 
Angels look thus on men, 

And God sees good in all! 


SENTIMENT AND ACTION. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER V. 


Horace RvuTHERFORD arrived as soon as 

ssible after the receipt of Paul’s incoherent 
etter, and in a very short time Magdalen 
was free ; released on bail, to take her trial 
at the next assizes. 

It was an easy matter enough. Any man 
of the world who understood how to 
conduct the affairs of real life, even if not 
a lawyer, could have managed it. Yet there 
was something in the promptitude and deci- 
sion with which Mr. Rutherford acted, that 
to Magdalen, accustomed to the timidity 
and want of practical power in Paul, seemed 
almost heroic, because it was simply manly. 
She never knew how feeble she felt her lover 
to be until she had unconsciously compared 
him with another of his own age; one of his 
friends ; educated under much the same in- 
fluences, yet on whom life had wrought such 
different effects, and to whom it had taught 
such different lessons. Not that she did not 
fully recognise the graces of Paul’s mind and 
intellect. The positive and practical nature 
of Horace struck her with greater admiration, 

rhaps, because it was a new study, and 

cause it was more in accordance with her 
Own. 
Horace was soon heart and soul in the 


(Conducted by 
cause. If Magdalen had been his own 
sister, he could not have worked with more 
loyal zeal than he ‘did, leaving no stone un- 
turned by which he could establish her in- 
nocence. He made minute inquiries as to all 
the old intimates of her father: the trusted 
family friends. He got their addresses, so 
far as Magdalen could give them ; and, when 
she failed, if he could only have the smallest 
clue, he managed to follow it up to the end. 
But, as yet, he heard nothing from any of 
them that could be of use. One, of whom 
Magdalen spoke the most, escaped him, 
About two years ago he had gone abroad; to 
the German baths: since then, he had been 
wandering about the continent, and had 
finally gone to Spain ; but his only relative 
(a sister who lived in Devonshire), knew not 
precisely whither. As there was not much 
time before the assizes, he could not afford to 
waste asingle day But Horace never flagged 
in hope, endeavour, and encouraging assur- 
ances to Magdalen; continuing his search 
after Mr. Slade, the missing family friend, 
with extraordinary pertinacity. Magdalen 
was content to let the matter rest wholly 
with him,to believe in his wisdom and his 
energy, and to feel secure so long as he told 
her she might feel so. 

They made a strangely-contrasting group, 
the three friends; as unlike physically as 
they were morally; and yet each so excel- 
lent in his own way. Magdalen and Paul 
were both handsome, as has been shown before; 
but Horace had no great share of good looks ; 
yet he had something that compensated 
for the want of them. He was below the 
middle size; but firm and strong, and so 
well proportioned that his want of height 
was not noticeable. Indeed, he left on many 
the impression that he was a tall man. He 
had a rugged, irregular face: but its large 
black eyes, and the raven hair curling thick 
and close gave a rough beauty to it. Although 
every feature was artistically unlovely ; 
though the broad nose, thick at the base 
and blunt at the end, the unshaped lips, thick 
also and irregular, the powerful coin and 
square jaw, were none of them in harmony, 
yet, from these unpromising elements, came 
such a noble expression, such a look of energy 
and frankness and quickness and pene- 
tration, that no one ever remarked that 
Horace Rutherford was what people call 
a plain man. His manners were rather 
abrupt ; a smile was generally playing round 
his lips, and his eyes were eyes that spoke and 
— His conversation was quick and 
brilliant ; usually on some topic of the day ; 
rarely metaphysical or abstract. He spoke 
well, told stories and anecdotes with great 
spirit, was brave, generous, prompt, and de- 
termined ; a man whose hope, energy, and 
self-command were all but unconquerable. 

What a different being he was to sensitive, 
shy, poetic, tremulous, fair-haired Paul! 
whose smiles were like sun-flashes on an 
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April day, and whose tears sprang as easily 
as a child’s, and were dried like a child’s, 
The one, the man of action, born to battle 
with and to control real life as it passed by ; 
| —to lead in the thick of the fight: the 
other, the poet, resting apart and above 
the daily things of earth, thinking great 
thoughts, uttering beautiful words, but doing 
| no deeds; the dreamer, the singer, the poet, 
but not the man. 

By their side, to make up the group, 
Magdalen—paler than she used to be, and 
thinner and graver, with her dark-brown 
hair and grey-blue eyes, with her cold, 
dreamy face, in which only resolute will and 
the first traces of sorrow could be seen, and 
her manners half queenly, half girlish—stood 
before the one as a goddess to be worshipped, 
before the other, as a woman to be protected. 
Paul reverenced the strength he could not 
imitate, and Horace loved the innocence he 
could so well defend. 

Horace soon saw that something was amiss 
| between the betrothed lovers. Indeed, Paul 
told him as much not mapy hours after his 
| arrival at Oakfield; and, having made that 
| first confession, had ever since drawn largely 
| on his friend’s sympathy and forbearance ; 
| going to him to complain every time there 
| had been any little misunderstanding be- 
| tween him and Magdalen; which was very 
| often. Horace was kind and sympathising, 


| and gave Paul good advice; telling him not 


to be so sensitive ; although he could not 
but think Magdalen harsh. But what was 
to be done? He saw plainly enough where 
the fault lay—yet who could mend it? If not 
themselves, then no one! They were un- 
suited—that was the one sad word that com- 
prised all the rest. 

“But Paul,” said Horace one day when 
Paul, had been complaining of Magdalen’s 
temper —“ but, Paul, you must forgive 
a little petulance for the sake of the greatness 
underneath. Remember—only steel cuts: 
ro dull and harmless, will not scratch a 

ms 
“Yes, Horace, but Magdalen is so changed ! 
She was never very demonstrative, but she 
was never so cold as she is now,” said Paul, 
sorrowfully. 

“Think of how much she has to occupy 
her: think of the bitter pass of life she 
is in. It is very well for unoccupied 
people like you Paul, to do nothing and 
think of nothing all day long, but of love: 
but the thoughts ofa mind torn and troubled, 
are very different.” 

“So it may be,” persisted Paul, naively, 
“but I have had nothing to do with her trials, 
and she should not visit them on me. Why 
should she be cold to me because her brother 
is a villain? ” 

“Well, my dear fellow, that is rather diffi- 
cult to answer; yet you must be content 
that it should be so. People are never just 
when they are excited ; and Miss Trevelyan 
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is excited, and may perhaps be unjust to 
you; so are you to her in your very sensi- 
tiveness. Women are delicate creatures to 
manage, Paul, even the strongest of them. 
As a man, who ought to be the superior in 
moral power, don’t you think you could 
be less sensitive and more considerate ?” 

“Tam sure,” said Paul, timidly, “Ido all 
in my power for her. If she demanded any 
service such as hero or Paladin of old would 
give, I would do it for her—O, how cheer- 
fully, how gratefully !” 

“Yes,” answered Horace, with a faint 
smile ; “but you are not required to give 
these great services. You are only re- 
quired to be temperate in your judgment, 
manly, and self-relying. Believe me, Paul, 
there is often more real heroism in the 
suppression of doubt, and of the sorrow which 
springs from doubt, than in any George and 
the Dragon conflict of olden times. e are 
allsoapttodemandtoomuch. He is the real 
social hero who unselfishly demands but little.” 

Paul looked distressed. 

“Horace, I need not tell you how much I 
love her,” he said, fervently. “She is my 
life ; the  life-blood of my whole being. 
The world would be dark and cold with- 
out her; she is all I love—all—all! And 
when I see her coldness to me, and think 
that she does not approve of me, it breaks 
my heart. I cannot stand up against it, 
Weak, passionate, boyish, mad—I may be 
all—but it is love for her, and sorrow that 
makes me so!” 

“ Have you no stronger heart than this? 
Why, the real man would be able to sup- 
port more than his lover’s ill-temper—not that 
Miss Trevelyan is ill-tempered ; but Isee that 
she is fretted and irritable— and yet have 
a ‘heart strong enough for every fate.’ You 
talk of heroic deeds, ; yet you neglect your real 
heroism, which is to bear a little wayward- 
ness bravely. Paul, Paul! how often we 
neglect the flowers at our feet, while stretch- 
ing out our hands vainly to those above our 
heads! How often we neglect the virtues 
we possess, in dreaming of those that are im- 
possible for us to attain !” 

“You are right, Horace,” said Paul— 
“quite right; and I will show Magdalen 
that I am worthy of her.” 

At that moment Magdalen came into the 
room. Paul was full of the impulse created 
by Horace’s exhortations. He flew to meet 
her, took her hand and pressed it between 
both his own. 

Magdalen coloured deeply, and withdrew 
her hand, saying, in a low voice : 

“Paul, I do not like this kind of thing 
before other people.” 

“But Horace. He is my brother —like 
my own flesh and blood. He might see and 
know of anything between us.” 

“Mr. Rutherford is not my brother,” an- 
swered Magdalen, hurriedly; “and,” she 
added, more haughtily, perhaps, than she 
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before him.” 

All this passed in a low voice ; but Horace 
heard every word of it. He was agitated, 
unconsciously ; and, while thinking Mag- 
dalen harsh, yet blessed her in his heart. 
Magdalen, also, was confused and rather 
angry. She turned away without saying 
what she had come to say to Horace, and 
left the room ; Paul standing like the statue 
of despair. 

“There ! See how she treats me !” he cried | 
pettishly, pacing about the room. “ You see it | 
now for yourself, Horace ; you see her con- 
tempt and her coldness, She rules me with 
arod of iron; she makes me her slave, and 
then spurns me because I am her slave. 
She might be gentler to me. What did I do 
to deserve this 7—I, who love her so much.” 

He flung himself on the sofa, burying his 
face in his hands, and quivering convulsively. 

“Ts this your way of bearing a little dis- 
pleasure?” cried Horace, in his cheery 
voice, patting his shoulder. “Come, have 
a little more pluck for this once. You, 
who talk of Milton and Cromwell, and 
all those iron heroes, as if their lives were as 
easy as painting—do you think they would 
approve of this ?” 

“ Yes,” said Paul, almost fiercely, looking 
up with a strange mixture of feverish pas- 
sion and grief; “yes, they would. The 
strongest men love the best, and sensitiveness 
is not weakness.” 

“Sensitiveness—no. But this is not mere 
sensitiveness; it is naked folly,” said Ho- 
race, in his clear, calm voice. 

“Folly, Horace? Such a word from you ?” 

“Yes, from me, Paul ; and don’t give way 

ain, there’s a dear fellow, and I will tell you 
why I call it folly. You tease Miss Trevel- 
yan with your love, a little inopportunely 
offered—you often tease her so. You never 
have the good sense to see it in that 
light ; but open of her coldness, when 
you ought to be ashamed of your own 
want of discretion. You are so penetrated 
by your own feelings, that you cannot see 
hers. She is bothered by you; annoyed, 
and tells you so roundly ; and you go off 
into a fit of childish despair. The thing 
lies in a nutshell, and that nutshell you must 
crack, to get common sense out of it. Now, 
don’t bombard me with blighted feelings,” he 
added, seeing that Paul was about to argue. 
“ Accept my view as both just and real. You 
will find your account in being guided by a 
little more worldly wisdom than you have 
hitherto allowed. Believe me when I tell you 
so.” And Horace strode out of the room 
before Paul could answer. He went to find 
Magdalen, intending to lecture her as well, 
and to make her feel that she was unkind, | 
and persuade her into better behaviour. For 
it was very sad to see these young people | 
teasing each other so much, all for want of 
common sense and mutual understanding. 
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intended, “I will not allow these absurdities} She was in the dining-room when he went 


to her ; standing very mournfully by the win- | 
dow, looking out on the drizzling rain that | 
fell like the fringe of a mourning garment | 
from the dark clouds above. Her own face 
was as sad as the heavens, and her heart was | 
as heavy as her eyes. When Horace came | 
near her, she turned with a little impatient 
movement, for she thought it was Paul come 
to have a scene and then make up. When 
she saw it was Horace, a flush like crimson 
flashed suddenly across her face. She smiled, 
and half held out her hand, sighing as if 
suddenly relieved from some heavy burden. 
Then, as if she remembered something, she 
drew herself away, checked the impulse and 
the smile both, and looked at him almost as | 
coldly as she would have looked at Paul. 

“I have come to take a liberty,” said 
Horace, smiling, but with a certain embar- 
rassment of manner, too. For he did not 
like this business, now that he was close 
upon it, 

“What is it?” asked Magdalen. 
very great one, I am sure.” 

“T want to have a long quiet talk with 
you, if you will allow me,” he answered, 
and leading her toa chair. His manner was 
slightiy authoritative ; but it pleased Magda- 
len, surfeited as she was with oe me slavery. 

“Has anything gone wrong, Mr. Ruther- 
ford ?” 

“Tn your cause ?—no, nothing ; but much 
im your life will go wrong, if you are not 
careful. Forgive my frankness; I am an old 
friend, now, and feel as if I have the right to 
advise. May I speak openly, without the fear 
of offending you, Miss Trevelyan ?” 

“Yes,” said Magdalen, timidly. 

“T will, then. I want to speak to you 
about my old friend, Paul.” 

“What of him?” asked Magdalen, with 
one of her sudden looks of pride. 

“Do not be offended, Miss Trevelyan; I will 
say nothing that ought to shock the most 
sensitive pride. But I must be frank. Do 
you think you are wise—I do not say right, 
but simply wise—in your conduct to Paul? 
It is a delicate subject, and one that I have 
no earthly right to approach; but you are 
young and inexperienced, and seem to me to 
want a judicious adviser. Let us pass all 
ceremony. Think of me as of an old grey- 
headed priest come to confess you, and let no 
false modesty riar my usefulness to you. Are 
you not somewkat harsh and hard to Paul ? 
He loves you very dearly—more than you 
perhaps know; his whole life seems to 
hang on you—his whole happiness on your 
kindness.” 

“Too much so,” said Magdalen, suddenly. 
“Tf he did not love me so much; if he could 
live without following me, like a child after 
its nurse; if he could beara little im- 
patience, and perhaps injustice, without weep- 
ing as he does—which only makes me more 
impatient and more cold, Mr. Rutherford ; 
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—if he had more practical power, more | want of moral likeness—perhaps she exag- 
knowledge of the world, and were less|gerated it: but it was still there, and could 
dreamy and romantic; if he did not always | not be repaired. The effort of a few days 
talk of the future so wildly, and with such |soon became too much for Magdalen: again 
strange satisfaction ; if, instead of imagining |she relapsed into her old manner of impa- 
himself a hero, he wouid be content to be} tience and coldness, and again Paul became 
first a man, I should be kinder to him: but” | heart-broken and hysterica 

—and Magdalen looked up, with a full and} Again Paul spoke to Horace—again be- 
almost appealing look, into Horace’s face—j|sought his intercession ; with such despair, 
“he wearies me! I am very, very sorry for | such ruin of hope and happiness ; with such a 
it. I would give all I have in the world not | wrecked life, that Horace, strangely unwilling, 
to feel so wearied by him, but I cannot | was forced, for mere _— sake, to undertake 
help it. I love and respect him very | this most painful and unpleasant task. And, 
much.” And Magdalen got up, and walked|as whatever he undertook he went through 
away. “If,” she then said, suddenly com-| with thoroughly, he spoke to Magdalen again 
ing back and standing before Horace, with | with even more decision, force, and distinct- 
an expression and in an attitude sufficiently | ness than before. And he told her plainly 
passionate, “if he has told you to speak/| that she was very wrong. 

to me, you may tell him in return what| “Did Paul give you this mission?” said 
I have said. My love for him will be| Magdalen haughtily. 

always in proportion’ to his own manliness| “He certainly spoke to me of your coldness 
and common sense. If he continues as he|to him; but I have also seen it for myself,” 


“And may I ask what you advise—nay, 
desire me to do?” said Magdalen, still in the 
same manner. 

“Be as kind to him as possible,” said 
Horace, stealing a glance into her flushing 
face. 

“ And you—who, at least, are manly—can 
say such a word to me for my future hus- 
band!” exclaimed Magdalen bitterly. “Kind! 
kind !—the word you would use to a child, 
or a slave, or a pet lap-dog! Kind toa man 
who ought to stand as your ideal of good and 
of power, to the being whom, next to God, yon 
ought to reverence and worship. Kind!—he 
asks his friend to plead with his obdurate 
lover, and beg her to be kind!” 

She looked at him with her proud head 
flung back and her eyes as hard and as bright 
as steel. Her lip did not curl, only her 
nostrils dilated, and those glittering eyes 
looked unutterable contempt—contempt even 
of him. Then a dim softness came over 
them; that cold glitter was lost in a deeper 
and darker radiance — something that was 
not a tear, but that softened them like 
tears, stole up into them, as she looked 
at him, steadily, but timidly. The pride of 
that haughty head was gone, the swelling 
throat relaxed and bent forward ; and Horace 
felt his own eyes grow dim and dark like 
hers, as he met and returned her look. He 
held out his hand, she laid hers in it, and he 
pressed it warmly. 

“ Poor child!” he said, “ poor child !” 

A sigh, so deep and heart-sent, that, des- 

ite her effort to suppress it, escaped from 
- like a shivering kind of groan, awoke 
her as from an instant’s trance, and 
she withdrew her hand hastily; turning 
away from him. But a shadow had fallen 
between them, and words, which the ear 
never heard, had been spoken from heart to 
heart. Horace started as if he had seen a 
horrible vision, or heard unholy words, and, 


get to hate him. My husband must be a 
man who can help and direct me, not a child 
sobbing out melancholy bits of poetry.” 

Magdalen, as if she had uttered the most 
tremendous secret, and committed the most 
atrocious crime, rushed from the room to 
her own chamber up-stairs; where, locking 
the door, she flung herself on her knees, and, 
for the first time since her arrest, fell into 
such a passion of grief as she had never 
yielded to in her life before. 

Horace sat for a few moments shading his 
eyes after she had left. Something in her 
tone and manner had thrilled through him ; 
and, while wishing to condemn her, had en- 
listed him on her side. She looked so strong 
and beautiful, and he felt how far below 
her Paul was; he understood also what 
she must feel as a woman lately come to the 
knowledge of her strength and of her lover's 
weakness together. Nevese pitied them 
both; but he pitied Magdalen the more, 
because he sympathised most with her. If 
| he had been a woman, perhaps he would have 
pitied Paul, 

“Ah, well!” said Horace half aloud, 
rising from the sofa; “I dare say they will 
get on better when they are once fairly mar- 
ried. It is a terrible position for both, and 
no one knows which is more to blame—for 
certainly Paul is very tiresome, and Magdalen 
is harsh,” which was all that could be said 
for and against both. 

After this lecture from Horace, Magdalen, 
by a visible effort over herself, was kinder to 
Paul than she had been of late, and the boy 
| Was consequently as wildly happy as he had 
formerly been unreasonably in despair. But 
Horace saw, by every sign which Magdalen 
strove to hide, that his raptures bored her as 
much as his complaints had done before ; and 
that the cause of their disunion lay deeper 
than anything that Paul could do or undo 
now. She was disenchanted, and saw their 


has been ever since poor pes death, I shall | Horace said, not looking in her face. 
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passing her, said without looking at her, | 
“If you are strong, do not trample on the 
weak.” And so left her, in a state which she 
could not define to be either happiness or 
unhappiness. 

“She is right,” said Horace, “and Paul is 
a fool. How I used once to envy that boy’s 
beauty and poetry. But now—I would rather 
be the most rugged featured ogre that ever 
terrified a naughty child, if I were but strong 
and manly, than accept all his loveliness 
and his weakness with it. Ne woman shall 
say of me, that she does not respect me—not 
even Magdalen !” 

So Paul was not much advanced by this | 
interview ; and all that Horace said, when he | 
questioned him as to his success, was the 
pithy advice—* Let her alone,” and “don’t 
worry me now, Paul, I am busy.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE assize-time was fast approaching, 
and the trial of Miss Trevelyan for forgery 
was, of course, the talk of the neighbourhood. 
It can be imagined what was the excitement 
in a country place, where the family was so 
well known, and where everyone took that 
peculiar kind of interest in each other—half 
fault-finding and half responsible—which 
gives a domestic character, though not always 
a domestic charm, toa small society. Of course | 
Andrew Trevelyan found some partisans. 
There are always advocates for every side | 
and every person. Even about Oakfield a) 
few—not many—were to be found who) 
thought, indeed, that that codicil was very | 
strange, when everyone knew how fond old Mr. | 
Trevelyan was of his son, and how little he 
had ever cared for his daughter ; and who said 
also that it was unjust ; for though Andrewhad | 
been a wild young fellow enough, yet he was | 
married and steadied now, and all that ought | 
to be forgotten. Mr. Trevelyan had forgiven 
him many times before. If he had forgiven 
his marriage, he need not have been so very 
harsh for anything else. And after all, what 
had he done to justify his disinheritance ? 
Magdalen was a good girl enough, they dared 
say; but she was one of those plaguy clever 
women one never can trust. The neighbours 
talked and wrangled in this way among them- 
selves; there being Guelfs and Ghibellines 
about Oakfield—strong Andrewites and Mag- 
dalenians, Horace worked in his own way, 
letting no one into his plans ; while Paul suf- 
fered such agonies of mind from the coming 
shame and publicity, as might almost earn 
forgiveness for his cowardice. 

The day came, and Magdalen’s trial ont 
too. The court was crowded. Every person 
of any note whatsoever in the county was 
there. Wagers had been made about it ; irre- 
concilable quarrels and one marriage had 
alike sprung out of it: it had lighted up a 
civil war all about Oakfield, and every 
one was anxious to see how the battle 
would terminate. The Andrewites were the 
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weakest in numbers, but the most powerful 
in lungs ; while the Magdalenians contented 
themselves with the frigid sympathy of all 
well-bred people, and “ hoped poor Miss Tre- 
velyan would succeed.” The case was called; 
and, in the midst of the most profound 
silence, Magdalen took her place in the felon’s 
dock. 

She was ordered to remove her bonnet; 
which demand, after much apparently angry 
discussion, was at last merged into the com- 
promise of throwing up her veil. Then the 
whole court was astir,—silks rustling, boots 
creaking ; some standing up and craning over 
their neighbours’ heads; some leaning for- 
ward ; others backward—all to obtain a good 
look at that noble face, calm and dignified in 
the criminal’s place. Horace stood near her, 
His interest in the cause had become too 
strong to admit of his trusting himself with 
the defence of Magdalen professionally. But 
strong, clear, and prompt, he watched every 
countenance ; every turn of the case, and 
made frequent and valuable suggestions to 
the prisoner’s counsel. Paul sat near to 
Magdalen also; but in a state of great 
physical weakness and mental agitation. He 
had just so much life left in him as to be 
able to lean forward against a table without 
fainting ; although, if he had not been seated, 
he must have fallen. Occasionally Horace 
was agitated too; but his agitation took the 
shape of excitation, and gave him greater 
quickness even than usual. He had more 
vividness of thought, more keenness of per- 
ception ; like a man whose senses are height- 
ened and stimulated in power by opium. He 
seemed to possess almost an added sense, 
and to be able to divine what he did not see. 
One thing troubled him—the post-hour. The 
London post did not arrive at that town till 
the late afiernoon, and he was expecting a 
letter to-day from the missing friend, Mr. 


| Slade, whose address, amongst the mountains 
|of Cordova, he had at last discovered. He 


had been in constant correspondence ,with 
old Miss Slade, and had calculated to an hour 
that he might receive a letter to-day from 
her brother, supposing his had been answered 
so soon as was possible. He felt sure he 
would find some important news therein 
when it did come; but this wretched post 
would not be in till nearly four o’clock, and 
how drag on so long as that, a cause that 
might only employ an hour or two? So Horace 
was on the rack, buthe bore his torture bravely, 
and made no one else miserable by showing 
it. Magdalen was pale as a statue: statue-like, 
too, in her movements—acting, looking, and 
speaking like a somnambulist—with preter- 
natural calmness and self-possession ; as if her 
nerves had been made of iron. Paul stifled 
his sighs so ill that he moaned, and drew 
more sympathy than all the rest. 

The trial proceeded: Andrew was the first 
witness for his own prosecution. He swore that 
some years ago he read his father’s will—the 
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same as had remained to the day of his death ;| answered the questions put to him, his 
that he had seen him sign it, and also the|changeful colour, and timid manner, all 


witnesses, William Slade and Joseph Lawson— 
the last since dead. He said that his father 


| 


made a very bad impression on both 
the jury and the public. Few said he 


had often called him his heir ; and he put in| was sensitive ; many that he too was guilty 


| letters wherein that expression was repeated 


many times, amidst reiterated assurances of 
his love and trust. But, he could show none, 


| nay not so much as a line of his father’s 


writing after,the date of the codicil. This he 
slurred over as well as he could, and his 
counsel protected him. He also swore, that his 
sister could imitate his father’s handwriting 
perfectly, also his style of expression ; in proof 
whereof he put in certain other letters, written 
in girlish fun years ago, confessed to and un- 


| disputed. To this he added, that the codicil 


was, to the best of his belief, not in the 
handwriting of his father; whom he had 
never offended, and who could not, therefore, 
have had any reason for so suddenly disin- 
heriting him; that it was a forgery written 
by his sister. The counsel for the prose- 
eutor had argued, that this was not so 


| 


—a participator in Magdalen’s imputed 
crime. Horace was in despair. To the 
question directly put, and apparently easy 
to be answered, if he saw Mr. Trevelyan 
sign that codicil, he gave such a hesitating 
answer; he suffered himself to be so per- 
plexed, bewildered, and brow-beaten; he got 
himself entangled in so many hopeless con- 
tradictions, and made such awkward admis- 
sions, that more than one of the jury ex- 
am glances,—and one, an old friend of 
Magdalen’s, shook his head -and sighed. 
When he was ordered to stand down,—* You 
have said enough, sir, for us, and too much 
for the prisoner's cause,” said the counsel for 
the prosecution ;—he had entangled the whole 
matter in an inextricable web of confusion 
and suspicion. 

Magdalen looked at him grandly and 


improbable, seeing that the witnesses were | coldly as he passed. Her lip slightly curled, 


her, and the old nurse, since dead—the wet- 
nurse and foster-mother of the accused. 
“Conveniently dead,” said the counsel; for 
which expression he was reprimanded by the 


| judge. This was the case for the prosecution. 


Magdalen’s only plea to all this was a 


_ simple denial. The counsel for her defence 
| stated, that she had neither forged the codicil, 


nor been even made acquainted with its exist- 
ence. Her father had forbidden her to send 


| for her brother during his last illness—which 


oint had been made much of by Andrew and 
is counsel—he was evidently very angry 
with him. Magdalen did not know why ; 
but he refused to hear his name, and most 


peremptorily refused to see him. But, as her 


father had destroyed or removed the whole 
correspondence with the insurance offices, 
with which Andrew Trevelyan had been 
endeavouring to obtain money on post-obits 
on his father’s life (at least she had not 
found a line of it), nothing like a reason 
for the change asserted to have taken 
place in him, was able to be given, The 
assertion did her, therefore, a great deal 
of harm, seeing that it was unable to be 
substantiated by evidence. Horace looked 
up to her and nodded, and smiled after 
her counsel had concluded; but his eyes were 
bloodshot, and his lips had turned quite blue, 
—for he knew the painful effect which this 
unsupported assertion must have on the 
jury, and the handle it would give to An- 
drew’s counsel. He looked again and again 
at his watch, and cursed the dragging hour 
in his heart. Then he conquered that passing 
fit of despondency, and set to work and hope 
again. 

Paul was examined next. His agitation, 
the uncertain hesitating voice in which he 


| Paul Lefevre, the betrothed of the pri-| but not unkindly. Her eyes met those 
| soner, who would consequently share with! of Horace fixed mournfully, but very ten- 


derly, on her; and, for the first time, hers 
drooped and her lip quivered; but it was 
not her trial that she was thinking of. 

The case was drawing to a close, and still it 
was not four o'clock. Horace besought her 
counsel to delay it as much as possible, and by 
so doing, weakened the cause yet more ; when 
at last the hands pointed to five minutes before 
four, and the messenger who had been stationed 
at the post-office, rushed in, breathless with a 
packet in his hand. Horace seized it, saw 
at one glance that it came from London, 
tore open the envelope, and observed that 
his agent there had enclosed certain letters 
and documents with the post-mark “Spain” 
upon them, and darted upon that which was 
signed “ William Slade :” 

Most important evidence, this, which a post 
might have lost ! 

The first letter read aloud was the follow- 
ing, addressed to Horace Rutherford, Esq. 


Drar Srr,—It is with no small surprise and indig- 
nation that I hear of the dastardly attempt of young 
Trevelyan against the honour and existence of his 
sister ; not that I ought to have said surprise, for 
my knowledge of that young man’s character has 
been of many years’ standing, and from too undeniable 
sources, to allow me ever to feel surprise at any crime 
he may commit. I am, however, most happy to be 
able to contribute to the establishment of my god- 
daughter's happiness; and, while unwilling to trust 
such precious documents as those which I now enclo 
to the hazard of the post, yet, seeing no better 
means before me,I send them to you, in the full 
faith and hope that they may arrive in time, and be 
found sufficient. Pray present my most affectionate 
love to Miss Trevelyan, and believe me, dear sir, in 
the common interest we both have in this case, yours 
faithfully, Wituiam Srapr, 


Mr, Slade’s ; 


handwriting having been 
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roved by a witness whose attendance Horace |the case. The counsel made a” very 
had secured beforehand, the documents en-| brief comment, the judge summed up, 
closed were read. They were a copy of the|and the jury without quitting their box 
codicil in Mr. Trevelyan’s hand-writing, the| found the defendant “ not guilty,” amid the 
correspondence between himself and the}loud and prolonged cheers of the court— 
insurance-offices, and this letter, addressed | cheers which the judge himself did not inter- 


to Mr. Slade, then at Wiesbaden :— 


Dear Frienv,—You know that I do not often 
make confidants, nor lay on my friends the burden of 
my sorrows. But you must be content to be the ex- 
ception to-day, and to receive both a charge and a con- 
fession, in trust for your godchild’s future benefit. The 
correspondence I have enclosed will show you my 
latest trouble about my son. You know, dear friend, 
how often I have pardoned his excesses—how many 
times I have crippled my resources to pay his debts— 
how I have always loved him, and how I have always 
believed in him. My eyes are dim now to think of 
the ruin in my heart which this discovery has made, 
I could have forgiven anything but this; but this 
heartlessness—calculating the chances of my life, and 
making a per-centage out of my infirmities—has- 
tening my death by his wishes, and, not content 
with the inheritance he knew I was to leave him, 
gambling on the chance of my speedy decease—this 
discovery has worked such a change in my feelings— 
has opened my eyes to the boy’s real character so fully, 
and has made meso sensible, by contrast,of my daughter's 
worth—that I have to-day revoked my will,and left all 
that I may die possessed of to Magdalen. A strange | 
presentiment makes me send you these papers, I do 
not wish them to be found and commented on after 
my death. I would rather that you kept them in safe | 
and secret custody until they are wanted—if ever they 
may be wanted—to support the codicil I have executed 
to-day. 

Your godchild is quite well, and growing ‘daily 
handsomer. You know of her engagement to a 
young artist who came into the neighbourhood about 
two years ago? He is a worthy lad, but somewhat too 
flighty for my taste ; however, if she likes him that is 
all that need be asked for. And as they will be inde- 
pendent after my death, I have uo further doubts as to 
the prudence of the marriage. Keep my secret, dear | 
Slade, till after my death, and believe me always your 
affectionate friend, 

Anprew Trevetyan. 


Although the document was proved to be | 
in old Mr. Trevelyan’s handwriting, yet none 
of the papers so suddenly produced were held 
to be evidence. It was admitted that they 
brought to the case strong corroborative tes- | 
timony of what had been urged in favour of 
the prisoner’s innocence. There was a sharp | 
and lengthy discussion on this point. 

Fortunate that it was so ; for the arguments 
of counsel (continually interrupted by the} 
judges as being quite irregular, and only 
tolerated by them in mercy to the prisoner) | 
had nearly terminated when a sunburnt, 
unshorn old gentleman forced his way into | 
the court. The commotion he created attracted 
Magdalen’s attention. In struggling his way 
to the counsel’s table, the stranger turned to 
look at the prisoner. She uttered a faint 
cry, and exclaimed—* Mr. Slade !” 

It was he sure enough ; and he was called 
into the witness-box. His parole evidence 
was perfectly conclusive, and this closed 





fere to stop. 

“ How cleverly managed! How did you 
get up that evidence, Rutherford?” asked 
Andrew’s counsel, shaking him by the hand, 
They were old friends. 

“T found a memorandum in an old pocket- 
book of Mr. Trevelyan’s, ‘wrote to Slade to- 
day,’ under the same date as the codicil; and 
I thought I could get something out of that. 
I found that Mr. Slade was Miss Trevelyan’s 
godfather, so that it all looked likely he 
would have some information to give.” 

“ By Jove, a good move,” said Magdalen’s 
late champion; and then the two learned 
brothers sauntered out of court together, to 
the amazement of the vulgar, who be- 
lieved in legal histrionics. Mr. Slade took 
Magdalen to his sister, who had been staying 
with a friend to be near enough to receive 
early news of the result of the trial. Paul and 
Horace went together to Oakfield : Horace 
joyous, full of the most boyish spirits, laugh- 
ing, leaping, and singing; the only reward 
he asked, to see her the first, and be the first to 
receive her thanks ; Paul agitated, trembling, 


jand unnerved, At last she came, bringing 


Miss and Mr. Slade with her as guests, As 
she descended the carriage, Horace darted 
through the gates, and, with almost one 
bound, was beside her. 

She took both his hands in hers—her face 
eloquent with happiness and gratitude. “God 
bless you! You are my preserver,” she said ; 
and then, she added, in a tone that quivered 
through every nerve—in a low, deep, rich 


‘tone, that sunk like music to his heart 


—“TI would rather owe my life to you than 
to any one in the world; God bless you, 
beloved friend, again, and again.” 

Paul had only enough strength left to fall 
into her arms rather than to take her in his, 


covering with a boy’s passionate kisses the 


cheek that had just been brushed by Horace’s 
raven hair. She could not bear this. Miss 
Slade was manifestly shocked, and her 
brother smiled wickedly ; Margaret dashed 
her lover’s trembling hand away, standing in 
a strange fit of passion and beauty, with 
such an expression of pride, terror, and 
love in her face, as haunted him for days 
after. He gently asked, how he had offended 
her? He knew he had given his evidence 
ill; but would she not forgive him? it 
was love for her, and pity and grief that 
had unmanned him. 

Magdalen looked up with one wild wide 
glance to Horace—a iook that transformed 
her whole face—then turning to the darkened 
part of the hall, she spoke gently to Paul, 
and offered him her hand. He ran fondly 
to take it, caressing it; when with a low 
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ery, and wringing her hands, as if she would 
strip a coat of fire from them, she rushed 


from the hall; and they saw her no more | 


for that day. 

“It was,” said Mr. Slade to Horace, when 
they parted for the night; “too grave a 
matter to trust to the post; so I posted off 
by the same mail as that which brought my 

acket. Confound those custom-house fellows 
for detaining me; or I should have beaten 
| my own letter in the race by several hours.” 
WHAT A MAN MAY NOT DO IN THE 
KINGDOM OF NAPLES. 

As the life of a Neapolitan consists of ne- 
gations, I think it better to describe it by 
what a man may not do, rather than by what 
he may do; for were I to enter on the affirma- 
tive phase of his existence, I should be reduced 
to so small a compass, that I might as well 
| lay down my pen at once. Indeed, ever since 
I first made the acquaintance of the Neapo- 
litan branch of the human family, it has ap- 
peared to me to bear a strong resemblance to 
a big boy with a sparrow-tailed coat still at 
| school. You may see the type of the whole 
| nation any day in the Toledo, in those regi- 
ments of incipient priests and doctors with 
| heads surmounted by cocked-hats, who, with 


a priest at its head and its tail, and two or | 


three seedy-looking lay ushers by the side, 
| parade the streets, by two and two, like 
| good boys as they are, to the vast edification 
of all the old ladies. They present a correct 
| picture of the nation: for, th 
| and adorable sovereign—more father than 
| king—the whole community is flanked by 
| priests and confessors and spies, who are ever 
carrying out the system of, You shan’t do 
that, sir! You mustn’t do this! 
be punished, sir! Indeed, the prohibitions 
| are so countless, that woe be to the unhappy 
wight whose star fixed his birth in the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies. 

It would be difficult to know, how or 
| where to commence my history of nega- 
| tions, were it not for a state paper which 
now lies before me, and which contains di- 
| rections to the intendanti (lords-lieutenant) 
| for the regulation of the inferior authori- 
ties. “You shall,” says the solemn order, 


“make a very precise and minute list of 


| those who wear hats of a strange fashion or 
the entire beard. . . . Inthe column of obser- 
vations shall be inserted the date of the 
beard, as also the particular shape of the hat, 


and whether this be an old custom of the! 
| country, or whether it be a novelty. ...|have been active. 


You shall order them to be removed the 
same day, and if not obeyed, you shall pro- 


WHAT A MAN MAY NOT DO IN NAPLES. 


anks to a pious | 


You shall | 
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many devils, within the broad brim of a 
wide-awake, The mortal fear of hats and 
beards that his Majesty has, is so great, that 
for many a month he has sent forth his 
myrmidons to cut and slash, right and left, 
in the public streets. Shops have been vigi- 
lantly searched for obnoxious broad brims, 
and a great destruction of property has en- 
sued. Policeman have gone their beats with 
shears in their hands, and, more inexorable 
than fate, have seized every wide-awake, and 
cut away the excess of rim and large beard. 
“Thou shalt not meddle with the foreigner,” 
says the same state paper; but, when a 
foreigner cannot get a wide-awake for love 
or money in the streets of Naples, and is 
compelled to wear a black one under a July 
sun, the indulgence granted him appears to 
me to be of avery doubtful character. Of 
late, however, the objection has not been so 
much to the shape as to the material of the 
hat. It was found that a pliable article 
might be made to assume any form, legal or 
illegal, in a moment. If it were stiff, there 
would be greater fixity about its form, and a 
greater difficulty in changing it according 
to the views of political cunning. Straight- 
way Denmark’s royal brother, the Count 
of Syracuse, led the fashion. This move was 
as benevolent as it was necessary ; for, it must 
be confessed, that there is so much indefinite- 
ness about the words of the ministerial edict, 
“hats of a strange fashion,” that a book of 
fashions, on blocks, as in a barber’s shop, had 
become quite necessary. What the next 
change may be, and what other shape will 
be shortly chosen to absorb political fury, no 
one can tell. It may depend on some private 
antipathy of the minister of police. Some 
variety in his taste, or on the state of his 
wardrobe ; he may have a shocking bad hat, 
and may form a sudden dislike for a new nap, 
—who knows what will decide the next 
move ?—’tis not for the subject to decide ; he 
must tremble and obey. Still it is not a 
pleasant thing to be deprived of one’s hat in 
the centre of a crowded city. It is not plea- 
sant to be “bonneted,” or to have a hat 
carried off by the wind ; but it is inexpres- 
sibly disgusting when a Jack-in-office comes 
upon you suddenly, and seizing it, cuts it in 
pieces before your eyes. Yet this is a very 
common occurrence. 

Beards have been the subject of much 
recent discussion ; and if the authorities, in 
adjudicating on these knotty questions, have 
not always been very skilful, at least they 
The subject has pre- 
sented many phases, Thus, the long beard 
was first clipped, spite of its venerable 


| ceed to the immediate arrest of such persons,| appearance; then, the moustache was de- 


and send me the prisoner, together with 4 
procés verbale of the case.” What’s in a 
hat? some trifler may ask, King Bomba 
thinks that there is a great deal, and fancies 


nounced ; then, the beard under the chin was 
regarded with suspicion,—it was the emblem 
of unity ; then, the imperial or Napoleone, as 
it is here called, was looked upon with a 


that he can see treason, Muratism, Mazzini-| jealous eye, for it savoured of Muratism ; 


ism, and every other ism, crouching, like so | and these two last are the forms which are at 
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— especially offensive. One man whom | 
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continued among them till the time of Peter 


knew, with a jolly round beard, was com-| the Great, who compelled them to part with 


pelled to shave it, and to present himself every 
morning at eight o'clock, for two years, at the 
police-office. The authorities wished to know 
how the barber had done his duty. Another 
had his imperial cut off. “ Why do you wear 
that ?” he was grufily asked, by a Sbirro in 
the street. “Follow me!” So, obeying the 
Jack, he was conducted to a police station, 
where other unfortunates like himself were 
seated. A barber was sent for, to perform 
the necessary operation; and the quondam 
wearer of beard was sent to prison, to digest 
his mortification. Further, he was ordered 
for transportation to Traniti, when some 
superior influence stepped in and saved him. 
The officials, funny fellows, sometimes mix 
a little jocoseness with their duties: thus, 
some sailors—rough enough, it may be well 
imagined, after a long voyage—were had up 
for a shave. It was too good an opportunity 
for a practical joke to be permitted to pass 
by ; and soap was prohibited. They are won- 
derfully pleasant fellows, are those Neapolitan 
Sbirri. There is, however, a refined ingenuity 
about the following joke, which is vastly 
entertaining. 

A gentleman of the servants’ hall, in the 
service of an English friend of mine was 
leisurely taking his afternoon stroll on the 
Mola, when a lynx-eyed policeman laid 
hold of his hat ; nay farther, cut it up before 
his eyes. It so happened that a friend of the 
victim was also walking in the same direc- 
tion ; and, seeing a crowd collected, eagerly 
joined it. His first movement was to par- 
take in the laugh against his hatless friend : 
but, whilst enjoying his chuckle, he was 
tapped on the shoulder by a policeman. 

“ What is the matter?” inquired the man, 
with offended dignity. 

“Oh, a trifle! Follow me!” 

“ But what for ?” remonstrated the lacquey. 

“Follow me!” 

To hear was to obey, and, in a few 
minutes he was taken off to the prefecture 
of police, and there quickly relieved of his 
beard. “How much handsomer you are 
now,” observed the officer ; “ why, really you 
are not a bad-looking fellow.” 

Things are not, however, always conducted 
in this pleasant manner ; for policemen are as 
liable to be bilious as men, and not unfre- 
quently they give a tug to the beard, and a 
tweak to the moustache ; and, when the skin 
has been delicate, the hair has sometimes 
come away. But—what business had the 
people to wear such beards? It wasall their 
own fault. 

It must be highly gratifying to king Bomba 
to know, that history presents a parallel to 
himself, and that in the case of a Russian 
despot. Dr. Giles Fletcher, in his Treatise 
ot Russia, observes, “The Russian nobility 


these ornaments; sometimes by laying a 
swingeing tax upon them, and at others by 
ordering those whom he found with beards 
to have them plucked up by the roots, or 
shaved by a blunt razor which drew the skin 
after it.” Thus Ferdinand the Second is as 
Russian as he could desire to be. One ex- 
ception has been made, and one only, to 
the Imperial prohibition; and that is in 
the case of Cardinal Carafa, Syndic of Naples, 
and by virtue of his office, a grandee of Spain ; 
he is permitted, by a special act of royal grace, 
to wear a Napoleone. 

What else may not a Neapolitan wear? 
Ah! that requires much consideration ; for 
he may not certainly dress according to his 
own taste, or that of his wife, or that of his 
tailor; not, at all events, as to combination 
of colours. He must avoid an union of 
green, white and red; or blue, white, and 
red. They are Unitarian or Muratish : hor- 
ribly revolutionary. So, that unless a poor 
fellow be very careful, the change of a cravat 
or a waistcoat, a coloured summer shirt, or a 
pink bordered handkerchief may consign him 
to the prisons of Vicaria, and thence to exile, 
Blue-stockings should equally shun the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, for a white petticoat 
and a red scarf in addition would put all the 
gallantry of Bombato flight. This very summer 
two brothers were arrested because two bon- | 
nets with ribbons of three colours were found 
in their house; and, within the last few days, 
a man has been arrested for flying a kite 
with three colours on the top of his house, 
I have heard of some poor fellows who, for 
the sake of peace and quietness, had deter- 
mined to be on the right side, abjured all 
varieties of colours, and clothed themselves 
ina suit of one sad colour. Worse and worse! 
The change was doubly treasonable—they 
were Unitarj—and might just as well have 
worn the entire beard. A trinity and an 
unity of colours being equally prohibited, 
must the lieges of the kingdom of Naples 
revert to a state of nature? The remote 
possibility of such a change was anticipated 

y her late majesty, of very pious memory: 
who was such a determined enemy of even 
the very colour of flesh, that she imposed an 
order on all opera dancers to wear blue 
pantaloons: an order which is still enforced. 
The last attack I have heard of for the sake 
of colours was, not on a person, but on a | 
coffee-house recently opened in the Strada di 
Chiaja. It was shut up and was repainted 
in the night by order of the police. 

If I havenot exhausted the prohibitionslaid | 
on the external man, I have touched, I be- 
lieve, on those which are essential, and may 
now proceed to those which affect the inner 


|man ; for this government is of so paternal a 
| character, that it regulates mind as well as 
and gentry nourished and spread their beards | 


matter, and prescribes what a man may 


to have them long and broad. This fashion | speak, read, or think, As to reading, Naples 
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gatorius ; in this is it doubly armed, and 
it is only by a special permission, super- 


seding the indices, that a private gentle-| 
' man can form a library containing some of} 


the best Italian classics. Even this permis- 
sion is a matter of favour, and perhaps, to 


| be obtained only by fat easy-going, home- 


_ keeping men ; men who worship the Assoluto 


ed Adorato Padrone, or who have a strong, 
spice of bigotry in them. To thinking, active, 


| liberal-minded persons, be assured it would 


| Official journal ; 





be refused. To prevent the admission of 


_ moral poison into the kingdom, a learned 


staff, presided over by a fat priest, hold their 


| head-quarters in the Custom-house, where 


hundreds and thousands of books lie piled up 
for examination, that never can, and never 
will be examined, to the vast edification of a 


| highly moral government, and to the ruin of 


many a poor bookseller. For, be it known, 


|| the duty is paid always before confisca- 


I have 
experience of these affairs ; 


tion, and thus a double loss ensues, 
had some 


| there are books which I have been enabled 


to get out by means of the piastre, whilst 
others are gone to their eternal rest in that 
land of oblivion. With regard to the prohibi- 
tions against printing, thera is a width, and 
breadth, and simplicity about them truly won- 
derful. A man must have a general permit 
before he can entertain the idea of writing a 


| book. A censoris enforced upon him who has 


aright of cutting, and slashing, and prohibi- 
ting altogether. His manuscript printed, the 
letter-press is compared and criticised ; and not 
until the censor-superior shall have stamped 
his awful imprimatur will the crippled 
bantling see the light. Of course, the conse- 
quence is, that we have no need of steam- 
presses in Naples ; and that the printed mind 
of the country is remarkable for its highly- 


| religious tone, some oceans of paper having 


been consumed, within the last year, to the 
glory and praise of the Adored and Abso- 
lute Master and the Immaculate Mary, The 
strongest precautions, however, are taken 
against foreign journalism; but, lest the 
Neapolitan mind be altogether unprovided 
with political matters, a very dainty dish, 
all the ingredients of which have been 
well sifted, is prepared in the shape of 
the “Journal of the Two Sicilies.” Its lead- 
ing articles are eulogies of the Great King 
Bomba, the Adored and Absolute Master, 
more father than king. After soaring to these 
vast heights, the reader is let down to a Rus- 
sian despatch, or to a tale of disasters suffered 
by the allies, or to some faint praise of them. 
Even matter such as this has been considered 
almost dangerous, and one of the directions 
contained in the public paper I have already 
quoted is, “I order you to observe who they 
are that are most constant in reading the 
where they read them ; 
what ideas they form of the Eastern ques- 
tion ; what conversations they hold after the 
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reading of the journal in private and in 
public; in what sense are taken the news 
which are necessarily published ; who circu- 
lates, or foments the farther publication of 
them.” 

I shall say nothing more to prove that the 
Neapolitan is the best tended animal in the 
fold of civilisation. A simple summary of 
what he dare not do shall suffice. He 
may not wear a wide-awake, or a plumed 
hat, or one of a strange shape; he may 
not wear a large or a long beard, or one 
that meets under his chin, or an imperial; he 
may not wear three colours, or one colour; 
he may not read, except by special order of 
his Holiness the Pope, or of the Adored and 
Absolute Master ; he may not print what has 
not been thrice purged ; nor look even at the 
official journal, without a spy at his elbow to 
watch the variety and amount of interest 
which flicker over his face. “But at all 
events, he may think ?” I asked of one of the 
satellites of the system. “Think? Why, 
there,” said my respondent, “is the folly 
and error of your countries. I never could 
see any good in thinking. What is there to 
think about, in a well-regulated country? As 
to religion, your confessor will take charge of 
that ; and as to politics, they are no affair 
of yours—your Adored and Absolute Master 
will arrange all that. Eat, drink, and 
sleep, and fatten and die—so the Madonna 
wills—but for Mercy’s sake, don’t think!” 


A COUSIN IN NEED. 

On a dreary autumn day, more than a 
hundred years ago,a heavy travelling-carriage 
was slowly lumbering along the muddy road 
from Potsdam to Berlin. Within it, was one 
person only, who took no heed of the slow- 
ness of the travelling: but, leaning back in a 
corner, was arranging a multiplicity of papers 
contained in a small portfolio, and making 
notes in a pocket-book. Since he was dressed 
in a plain dark military uniform, it was fair 
to suppose that this gentleman belonged to 
the Prussian army, but to which grade of it 
nobody could determine, as all tokens of rank 
had been avoided. A dreary November 
evening was closing in ; and, though the rain 
had for a time ceased, yet dark masses of 
clouds flying through the sky, gave warning 
that a “weeping darkness” was at hand. 
The road grew heavier and heavier—at least, 
so it should have seemed to a foot traveller 
who was ploughing his way through its mire ; 
and so, doubtless, it did seem to the carriage 
horses, who at last floundered along so slowly 
that the pedestrian whom they had over- 
taken kept easily by the side of the coach— 
though at a respectful distance, certainly, 
after the first’ bucketful of mud that it 
splashed over him. The gentleman inside 
the coach, when he could see no longer, shut 
up his portfolio, and returned the pocket- 
book to its place in the breast lining of his 
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coat. He then roused himself to look out of| how it was done, the answer always was— A 


the window, and judge, from the mud and 
darkness, how far it might be to Berlin. For 
the first time, he perceived that a muddy 
young man was walking at a little distance 
from his horses. Though more than reason- 
ably travel-stained, he trudged on as if his 
limbs were strong and his heart light. 
Through the drizzle and the darkness all that 
could be seen of his face was sensible and 
good-tempered. He had just finished a pipe 
as he attracted the traveller’s attention, and 
was in the act of shaking out the ashes and 
replacing the pipe in a wallet slung over his 
back, when he heard himself addressed in the 
manner following, and in rather an autho- 
ritative tone of voice : 

“Hollo! young man, whither are you 
bound this stormy-looking night ?” 

“That is more than I can tell you, not 
being at home in this part of the world. My 
wish is to reach Berlin ; but if I finda resting- 

lace before I get there—to that I am bound, 
for I am a-weary.” 

“T should think you must have a two hour’s 
walk before you,” was the unsatisfactory 
remark that followed. 

The young man made no reply, and after a 
short pause the stranger said ; — 

“Tf it pleases you to rest on the step of the 
carriage for a few minutes, you are welcome 
so to do, Herr What’s-your-name.” 

“My name is Heinrich Meyer,” replied the 
young man; “one of those who wisely never 
refuse the small benefit, because the larger 
one is not to be obtained.” He thankfully 
accepted the not very clean place allotted to 
him. 

From inside the window the next question 
put to Heinrich was : 

“ What are you going to Berlin for ?” 

“To hunt for some cousins,’ was the 
answer. 


“ And pray who may they be?” asked the 


unknown. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I have not 
an idea who they are, or where to look for 
them. Indeed, it is more than doubtful 
whether I have so much as an acquaintance 
in Berlin, much less a relation.” 

The questioner—who should have been 
an American colonel — looked amused and 
astonished, as he suggested ;— 

“Surely there must be some other motive 
for your going to Berlin ; or what could have 
put this idea into your head ?” 

“Why,” replied Heinrich, “I have just 
become a clergyman, without the smallest 
chance of getting anything to do in my own 
neighbourhood ; I have no relative to help 
me, and not quite money enough to find me 
in necessaries.” 

“But,” said the Prussian, “ what on earth 
has this to do with cousins in Berlin ?” 

“Well, now, who knows? Many of my 
fellow-students have got good appointments, 
and whenever I asked them to let me know 


consin gave it to me,’ or ‘TI got it through 
the interest of a cousin, who lives at Berlin’ 
Now, as I find none of these useful cousins | 
live in the country, I must go without their | 
help, or else hunt for them in Berlin.” | 

This was all said in a comical, dry way, so | 
that his listener could not refrain from | 
laughing, but he made no comment. How- | 
ever he pulled out a piece of paper, and 
began to write upon it. When he had 
finished, he turned round to Heinrich, saying, | 
that he observed he had been smoking, and 
| that he felt inclined to do the same, but had | 
forgotten to bring tinder with him. Could | 
Herr Meyer oblige him with a light ? 

“Certainly, with great gered was the 
may reply ; and Heinrich, taking a tinder- || 

ox out of his wallet, immediately began to || 
strike a light. Now, it has been said, that | 
the evening was damp,—it was so damp that | 
there seemed little enough prospect of the 
tinder’s lig!iting; moreover, the wind blew | 
the sparks out almost before they fell. 

“Well, if your cousins are not more easily 
to be got at, than your light is, I pity yon, 
young sir,” was the sole remark to which 
the stranger condescended, as he watched 
Heinrich’s labortous endeavours. 

“Nil desperandum is my motto,” answered 
the young man; and when the words were 
searcely uttered, the light had been struck. 
| In his delight at succeeding, Heinrich jumped | 
up on the carriage-step, and leaning through 
the window, thrust the tinder eagerly in the 
‘direction of the gentleman’s face. “ Hurra, 
| sir, puff away!” 

After a short pause, during which time the 
|stranger had been puffing at his pipe, he | 
|removed it from his mouth, and addressed 
| Heinrich in this way ;— 

“T have been thinking over what you have 
| been telling me ; and perhaps, in a humble 
way, I might be able to assist you, and thus 
jact the part of the cousin you are seeking. 
At all events, when you get to Berlin, take 
| this note,” handing him the slip of paper on 
| which he had been writing ; “take this note 
to Marshal Grumbkow, who is somewhat of a 
friend of mine, and who will, I think, be glad 
to oblige me. But mind! Do exactly as he bids 
| you, and abide strictly by his advice. If he 
says he will help you, rely upon it he will 
keep his word; but he is rather eccentric, 
and the way he sets about doing a kindness 
may perhaps seem strange to you. And now,” 
he continued, “as the road is improved, I 
must hurry on the horses, and so bid you 
good evening, hoping you will prosper in your 
new career,” 

As Heinrich began to express his thanks 
for the good wishes of his unknown friend, 
the signal was given to increase the speed of 
the horses, and, before he had time to make 
any acknowledgments, he found himself alone 
jagain. The young man was no little asto- 
‘nished at what had taken place; and as he 
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gazed on the slip of paper, could not help 
wondering whetner any good would come of 
it. These were the only words written on 1t : 

Dear Marsuat,—If you can forward the views of 
the bearer, Heinrich Meyer, you will oblige your 
friend, F, 

Let me know the result of your interview with him. 

“Time will prove this, as it does all other 
things,” thought Heinrich, as he proceeded on 
his way. Somehow or other, the road ap- 
peared less wearisome, and he felt less tired 
and footsore, since receiving the mysterious 
bit of paper. Hope was stronger within him 
than she had been for many a day; and on 
her wings he was carried pleasantly along, 
so that he reached Berlin by nightfall. 

The noise and bustle of the capital was new 
to him; and he found some little difficulty in 
making his way to the gasthaus, to which he 
had been recommended by the pastor of his 
parish, The pastor having been once in 
Berlin, was considered, in his part of the 
world, an oracle in all matters connected with 
town-lite. 

The inn was, however, found at last, and 
after a frugal supper and a good night’s rest, 
our friend arose, ready to hope and believe 
everything from the mysterious note, which 
he started forth to deliver immediately after 
break fast. 

Obliged to ask his way to Marshal Grumb- 
kow’s, he was amused and surprised at the 
astonishment depicted on the countenances of 
those persons of whom he made the inquiry ; 
as if they wou!d say, “ What business can you 
have with the Marshal Grumbkow ?” 

The house was however at last gained, and 
having delivered his missive to a servant, 
Heinrich awaited the result in the hall. Ina 
few minutes the servant returned, and re- 
quested him, in the most respectful manner, 
to follow him to the marshal’s presence, 
Arrived there, he was received most courte- 
ously ; and the marshal made many inquiries 
as to his past life and future prospects ; re- 
quested to be told the name of the village or 
town in which he had been last residing ; the 
school in which he had been educated ; at 
what inn he was living in Berlin ; and so forth. 
But still, no allusion was made, either to the 
note or the writer of it. The interview lasted 
about twenty minutes ; at the end of which 
time the marshal dismissed him, desiring 
that he would call again on that day fort- 
night. 

Heinrich employed the interval in visiting 
the lions of the town. There was a grand 
review of the troops on the king’s birth-day ; 
and, like a loyal subject, our friend went to 
have a reverent stare at his majesty, whom 
he had never seen. At one point of the 
review the king stopped almost opposite to 
Heinrich ; and then was suggested to him, as 
the reader probably suspects, that, after all, 
he must have seen that face somewhere 
before. Was it the friend who hailed him in 


se road? Impossible! How should 
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a king be travelling at that time of the day ? 
At any rate, it vexed him to think that he 
had not treated the gentleman in the coach in 
a very ceremonious manner. He had thrust 
tinder at his nose, and cried to him “ Puff 
away !” 

At last the time appointed for his second 
visit to the marshal arrived, His reception was 
again most favourable. The marshal begged 
him to be seated at the table at which he was 
writing, and proceeded at the same time to 
business. Unlocking a drawer, and bringing 
forth a small bundle of papers, he asked 
Heinrich, as he drew them forth, one by one, 
if he knew in whose handwriting the various 
superscriptions were? 

Heinrich answered, that to the best of his 
belief one was that of Herr Mudel, his former 
schoolmaster ; another, that of Doctor Von 
Hummer, the principal of such a college, and 
so on. 

“ Quite right,” remarked the marshal, “and 
perhaps it may not surprise you to hear that 
[ have written to these different gentlemen 
to inquire your character, that I may know 
with whom I have to deal, and not be work- 
ing in the dark.” As he said these words the 
marshal fixed his eyes on Heinrich to see wha‘ 
effect they had, but the young man’s coun- 
tenance was unabashed; he evidently feared 
no evil report. “I feel bound,” continued the 
marshal, “to tell you, that all that they say 
of you is most favourable, and I am equally 
bound to believe and act upon their opinions. 

|1 have now to beg of you to follow me toa 
| friend’s house.” 

| ‘The marshal descended a private staircase 
| leading to the court-yard, crossing which he 
| passed through a gate in the wall into a nar- 
row side street, down which he conducted 
Heinrich, till they arrived at a private 
entrance to the palace. Heinrich began to 
get exceedingly nervous ; the conviction that 
his idea was not a mere trick of the imagina- 
tion, became stronger and stronger. Could he 
have had his own wish, Heinrich Meyer 
would at that moment have been forty miles 
from Berlin. As last as he found himself, 
following Grumbkow, even into the palace, 
he could not refrain from exclaiming, 
“Indeed, Herr Marshal, there must be some 
mistake ?” 

No answer was vouchsafed, as the marshal 
continued to lead him through various 
galleries and apartments until at last they 
reached the door of one situated in a cor- 
ner of a wing of the palace, where the 
marshal’s knock was answered by a short 
“come in.” As the door opened, one glance 
sufficed to convince Heinrich that his friend 
in the mud, and his king, were one and the 
same person, The poor cousin-seeker greatly 
confused, knelt before Frederick- William, and 
began faltering out contrite apologies. 

“ Rise, young man,” said the king, “you have 
not committed treason. How on earth could 
you guess who I was? I should not travel 
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quietly if I meant to be everywhere recog- 
nised.” 

After re-assuring Heinrich, the king told 
him, that he was prepared to do what he 
could to push him forward) in the profession 
he had chosen. “ But, first,” he said, “I must 
hear how you preach. On Sunday next, 
therefore, you shall preach before me ; but, 
mind, I shall choose the text. You may 
retire.” 

By the time Heinrich Meyer reached 
his own room in the inn, he had fixed in 
his mind the fact that he was to preach to the 
king. The fact was only too clear, and all 
he could do was to set about his sermon as 
soon as he should have been furnished with 
the text. For the remainder of that day, he 
never stirred out; every step on the stair 
was to his ears that of the bearer of the 
text. 

Nevertheless, evening and night passed, 
and the next day was far advanced, but still 
no text. 

What was to be done? There were only 
two days before Sunday! He must go and 
consult the marshal, but the latter could give 
him no further information; all he oak do 
was, to promise that, if the king sent the text 
through him, it should be forwarded with the 
utmost possible despatch. 

That day and the next passed, and yet Hein- 
rich heard nothing from either king or mar- 
shal, Only an official intimation had been sent, 
as was customary, that he had been selected 
as the preacher on the following Sunday at 
the chapel royal. 

If it had not been that Heinrich knew him- 
self to possess no mean powers of oratory, and 
that he could even extemporise in case of 
emergency, he would have certainly run away 
from Berlin and abjured his discovered 
cousin. As it was, he abided the course of 
events, and fortified himself by prayer and 
philosophy for the momentous hour. Sunday 
morning arrived, but no text ! 

Heinrich went to the church appointed, 
and was conducted to the seat always set 
apart for the preacher of the day. The king, 
with the royal family, occupied their accus- 
tomed places, 

The service commenced, but no text !—the 
prayers were ended, and whilst the organ 
pealed forth its solemn sounds, the preacher 
was led to the pulpit. The congregation were 
astonished, not only at his youthfulness, but at 
his being an utter stranger. 

The pulpit steps were gained, and the 
thought flashed across Heinrich’s mind that 

ssibly he should find the text placed for 

im on the desk. 

But, as he was on the point of mounting 
the stairs, an officer of the royal house- 
hold delivered to him a folded piece of paper, 
saying, “His majesty sends you the text.” 

After having recited the preliminary 
prayers, the preacher opened the paper, and 
lo !—it was blank—not a word was written 
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on it. What was to be done? Heinrich» 
deliberately examined the white sheet, and | 
after a short pause, held it up before the con- 
gregation, saying, “ His majesty has furnished 
the text for my sermon. But you may per- 
ceive that nothing whatever is upon this sheet 
of paper. ‘Out of nothing God created the 
world ;* I shall, therefore, take the Crea- 
tion for the subject of my discourse this 
morning.” 

In accordance with this decision, the 
preacher went through the whole of the first 
chapter of Genesis in a masterly way, his 
style being forcible and clear, and his fluency 
of language remarkable. His audience, accus- 
tomed to the king’s eccentricities, were far 
more astonished at the dexterity with which 
the preacher had extricated himself from the 
difficulty, than at the dilemma in which he 
had been placed. At last the sermon was 
ended, the congregation dismissed, and Hein- 
rich found himself in the sacristy receiving 
the congratulations of several dignitaries of 
the church, who all prophesied for him a 
brilliant future. 

Heinrich ventured to express his amaze- 
ment at the singular proceeding of the king, 
but was told that he could only have arrived 
recently from the provinces, if he did not 
know that such vagaries were quite common 
to his majesty. In the midst of the conversa- 
tion a messenger arrived to conduct him to 
the royal presence. Being totally unaware what 
impression his sermon might have made upon 
the king, the cousin-seeker rather dreaded the 
approaching audience. But Heinrich’ had 
scarcely crossed the threshhold of the king’s 
room when his majesty jumped up, and 
thrust a roll of paper into the young 
preacher’s hand, exciaiming, “Hurra! sir ! 
—puff away ! — take this for the light you 
gave me!” 

Then, throwing himself back in a chair, he 
laughed heartily at the young preacher’s look 
of surprise and confusion. The latter scarcely 
knew what reply to make or what to 
do, but just as he had got as far as “Your 
majesty ”*the kimg interrupted hin, 
saying, “Make no fine speeches ; go home 
quietly and examine the contents of the 
paper. You came to Berlin to seek a cousin ; 
you have found one, who, if you go on 
steadily, will not neglect you.” 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the roll 
of paper contained a good appointment at the 
university of Berlin, and made Heinrich 
Meyer one of the royal preachers. 
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